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The ‘‘Golden Rule’’ of Teaching 


Dale Carnegie received a telegram asking him to answer the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘Of all the ways mentioned in your book, ‘How To Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People,’ what single one do you think is the most important?’ Mr. 
Carnegie answered, ‘‘Become genuinely interested in other pgople.”’ 


Mr. Carnegie’s answer could well be the Golden Rule of the teaching pro- 
fession. I have watched the application, or the lack of application, of this 
principle for the past thirty-three years. I can go back even to my high school 
days and vividly recall those teachers who applied that Golden Rule. 


It is now forty years since I was in high school. The most exacting teacher, 
the most efficient teacher, and the most lovable teacher stands indelibly stamped 
in my memory. Day after day you would find her in her room long before the 
school bell rang and long after the other teachers had gone home — counseling, 
guiding, encouraging, and helping the students. Miss Ethel Snidow, now 
Mrs. Charles G. Holland, of Roanoke, Virginia, still corresponds regularly with 
scores of her former pupils. At a recent Christmas time she wrote me, ‘“‘You 
have dwelt in my heart for many years — my boy has come to the portals of our 
home to add a glorious start to this sacred season. Your thought brought calm 
to my soul and gave me faith in the future.’’ Today, Miss Sindow, by manifest- 
ing a keen interest in her former pupils, is the ‘“Teacher of the Years’’ for 
hundreds of men and women whose lives she influenced. 


I have difficulty in recalling the names of my other high school teachers; 
most I have forgot. If they made ‘‘footprints in the sands of time,’’ my memory 
has failed me, or the footprints could not stand the vicissitudes of time. It is 
no easy matter to leave an impression that will be everlasting. Most of us are 
too greatly concerned with our own little problems. If we could forget ourselves, 
we would discover that we are less likely to find fault in others and we would 
also discover that the sun shines on cloudy days, for ‘“Today well lived, makes 
every yesterday a dream of happiness, and every tomorrow a vision of hope.” 


Teachers of America! Stop and think! By applying the Golden Rule you 
can be the ideal of every student in your classrooms. You are surrounded by 
human creatures, bristling with emo- 
tion; each one longing for a kind word, 

a friendly deed, an understanding 

heart, and a sympathetic hand.” To 

reach this pedestal of endearment and 

the happiness that is its reward, apply ‘ 
that principle, ‘‘Become genuinely in- 

terested in other people,’’ and they will 

become genuinely interested in you. 

No greater challenge has ever been ae 
given mankind, and we should rejoice 

and give thanks for our choice of a 

ne “aye eer cam Se a “4 H. Everett Pope, retiring president of National As 
such a challenge. ‘‘For with thee is ° , . r 
the fountain of life; and in thy light, %2c!2ton ane Council of Business Schools; 

we shall see light.”’ 
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Effective Business Edueation 
Through Publie Relations 


by MARIE GRAESSER, MASCOUTAH HIGH SCHOOL 
MASCOUTAH, ILLINOIS 


Every business teacher should understand the value of an organized 

public relations program. The business teacher should not only know 

why the program is important, but should also know how to set it up. 

This article discusses both the value of the program and the ways and 
means of establishing it. 


Business education, like other depart- 
ments of the school, should be interpreted 
to the public. Ordinarily, this is done best 
through an organized program of public 
relations. Increased co-operation between 
business and the school may be one result 
of a well-organized public relations program. 
This co-operation can increase the effective- 
ness of the program of the business education 
department. 

Public relations became important during 
the depression years of the 1930’s, and it 
was not until the late 30’s that books were 
written on the subject. Businessmen who 
have products to sell know the value of 


advertising those products. The school, too, 
and especially the business education de- 
partment, has a product to sell. The school 
product must be sold to the public in general, 
and to businessmen in particular. 

It is the taxpayer who is paying for the 
school program, and is entitled to know 


what he is paying for. When parents feel 
that their children are getting the best 
education possible, they are willing to sup- 
port the school. Public relations, then, is 
more than just publishing news of the 
school; it is a complete program designed to 
“‘win friends and influence people” to sup- 
port the school and the business education 
department. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF PROMOTING THE PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS PROGRAM. Public relations 
must begin within the school itself. Stu- 
dents who like their teachers and their 
courses are excellent publicity agents for the 
schools. Graduates who have secured good 
positions, their employers, and their parents 
should be boosters of the business education 
department that trained them. 

Not only do we need to be on good terms 
with our students and our graduates, but 


we cannot expect to sell the business educa- 
tion program to the community or to busi- 
nessmen until the program is sold within 
the whole school. The classroom teachers 
are best fitted to sell. the program to the 
school since they work more closely with 
other teachers and the school administra- 
tion. 

Satisfied students mean satisfied parents; 
satisfied parents mean increased prestige 
for the school. Other faculty members in 
the school should know and understand the 
business education program in order to 
promote a better relationship between the 
departments. Improving relations with 
business personnel also should receive at- 
tention from business teachers. 

There are many ways to improve public re- 
lations outside the school. One method is to 
organize an advisory committee of business- 
men. 

The following list of functions of an ad- 
visory council was compiled by Hayden and 
Jennings.' 

1. To advise and assist the business teaching staff 


in determining initial employment opportunities 
in the school and service area. 


. To determine training needs of out-of-school 
youth and adult workers. 

. Toassist the school in maintaining and achieving 
better selections and placement in trainees. 


. To advise in setting up standards for and selec- 
tion of training stations for co-operative part- 
time students. 


. To assist in obtaining part-time employment for 
co-operative students. 

. To assist the school in locating, selecting, and 
obtaining the service of qualified personnel to 
conduct classes for adult workers. 

. To advise and assist the school in making follow- 
up studies of graduates. 

. To advise and assist the schpol in making a job 


analysis of the principal occupations within the 
school service area. 


1Carlos K. Hayden and William E. Jennings, “‘Using the Advisory Committee,” American Business Education, December, 


1949, pages 89-94. 
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9. To assist the school in promoting business edu- 
cation and to interpret the program and its needs 
to the community. 


. To advise and help in securing summertime em- 
ployment for business teachers in order to con- 
tribute to their occupational competency by 
keeping their knowledges, skills, and methods in 
line with constantly changing business pro- 
cedures. 


An advisory committee then may be said 
to be a group of influential business and 
educational leaders working co-operatively 
to improve existing conditions in the school 
in general and the business education de- 
partment in particular. As a publicity de- 
vice to acquaint business with the problems 
and programs of the school, the advisory 
committee is becoming increasingly effec- 
tive. 

Both the school newspaper and the local 
newspaper are glad to carry news of the 
business education department. The press 
may be a good friend to the business teacher 
if that teacher regularly reports newsworthy 
activities of the department. 


Business teachers should also join civic 
and business organizations, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Office Management Association (NOMA). 
One of the objectives of NOMA is to assist 
established educational institutions in in- 
terpreting the needs of commerce and in- 
dustry insofar as the curricula of study and 
training for a business career is concerned. 


NOMA’S committees, the Committee 
on Vocational Education and the National 
Education Committee, have done their part 
by setting up Education Night—when 
office managers and educators are made 
aware of existing mutual problems. Other 
contributions of NOMA to encourage co- 
operation between business and business 
education include: — National Business 
Entrance Tests; visiting and making talks 
at schools; setting up performance stan- 
dards; writing articles for business and busi- 
ness education publications. 


Increased co-operation between schools 
and business with NOMA’S help means 
better public relations through better busi- 
ness education. 


Another form of public relations that helps 
increase co-operation between business and 
the business education department are the 
special events that are planned to enable 
students to look at business, while at the 
same time business has an opportunity to 


observe the students. Some of these special 
events are: 


1. Field trips sponsored by service clubs. 


2. High School Day at a local business firm. Stu- 
dents operate the business for the day. 


8. Career Days in the school — businessmen and 
business women visit the school. 


4. Business machine shows. 

5. Open house with exhibits and student demonstra- 

tions. 

W. N. Atkinson’ describes one of these 
special events when he explains below how 
a B-I-E Day is set up. B-I-E, or Business- 
Industry-Education Day, is held to show 
teachers how a business or industry operates: 

A typical B-I-E Day begins with a general 
meeting in a centrally located auditorium. 


Following this general session, teachers meet their 
hosts ...are checked against the lists with which 
the hosts have been provided, and given transporta- 
tion to the company office. Here the highest local 
official of the company greets the teachers and gives 
them a general description of the company. This 
should include the history of the company, its 
organization, distribution of ownership, manage- 
ment, products or services, employees, payroll, 
dividends, taxes paid, and similar items of general 
interest. There is usually time remaining before 
lunch for a visit to the plant or at least a portion of it. 


Afternoon sessions are devoted to discussions of 
the work of the various administrative departments. 
Teachers are invariably surprised at the range of 
activities in which even a small company must en- 
gage and are interested in the use of skills taught in 
the schools. 

B-I-E Days or other special days of this 
type help the teachers understand business 
organizations and operations. 


Good public relations may be advanced 
by the activities of school clubs, such as a 
Commercial Club, FBLA Chapter, and 
others. Business teachers should investigate 
the possibility of establishing a local chapter 
of the Future Business Leaders of America, 
and organizing a high school business club. 


There are many other methods of pro- 
moting public relations through the business 
education department. Brinkman*® has a 
long list of employable means to promote 
community confidence in the business edu- 
cation department, including: 


1. Parents’ night or open house 
. Co-operative work experience 
. Community surveys 
. Job analyses 
. Adult education 
. Speakers’ Bureau — for local clubs 
. Student-teacher home contacts 


. School service — do work for other departments 
and for the community 


2?W. N. Atkinson, “‘Business-Industry-Education Day,” Junior College Journal, October, 1951, pages 95-97. 
*Albert Brinkman, “Public Relations for Business Education,” Journal of Business Education, October, 1946, pages 21-22. 
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Many other means of presenting the busi- 
ness education department to business and 
the community could be discussed—some 
at great lengths. Here it is sufficient to say 
that other methods are available and might 
be more appropriate at some time. 

EVALUATING THE PROGRAM. Ordinarily, the 


public relations program is helpful io the 
business education department, but the 
program must be evaluated. 

Sluder* gives a business education check 
list for use in evaluating a public relations 
program. This check list is shown on pages 
198-199. 


CHECK LIST FOR USE IN EVALUATING A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 





Interpretation within the school 


Mini- Moder- 
mum ate 


Large 
Degree Degree 


To what extent— Degree 





. Are the business teachers enthusiastic about the busi- 
ness education program, willing to improve it, and 








. Does the administrator understand the total program 
of business education, including the objectives, cur- 
riculums, teaching methods, desirable conditions of 
mmatruction, €6.?..........6..+.. 





. Do the homeroom teachers and guidance personnel 
direct into the business curriculums only those stu- 
dents who have ability and capacity to profit from 
such training? 








. Does a friendly, sincere, co-operative relationship 
exist between the business teachers and other teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators? 





. Do students understand the purposes, general scope of 
the basic business subjects, and the jab-preparatory 





. Are justifiable improvements and changes “sold” to 
the proper authorities and incorporated in the pro- 
gram to meet current needs? 





. Is adequate informational material, explaining the 
program of business education, available to students 
and faculty in the form of bulletins, handbooks, 
IE, Sc cea sa' $0058 s voc ees ss 58s Bens 





. Are proposals for improvements and requests for 
equipment and supplies written in proper form and 
submitted for authorization? 





. Are assemblies, class discussions, and extracurricular 
activities used as a means of interpreting the business 
education program? 





. Does the school newspaper carry adequate news and 
interpretation of business education? 





. Is the total pattern of the business students’ activities 
conducive to building optimum enthusiasm and 
businesslike attitudes? 





. Are the business services, such as mimeographing, 
typing, student-stenography, etc. used to promote 
better relationships? 





. Do the business teachers, supervisors, and the depart- 
ment heads attempt to cultivate their social relation- 
ships with members of the school board and leaders 
within the school? 





. Is the total program of interpretation within the 
school considered effective and desirable? 























‘Lester I. Sluder, “‘Evaluating a Public Relations Program,”’ American Business Education, May, 1949, pages 285-292. 
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Public relations with businessmen, parents, 
and the public 


To what extent— 





. Are attractive leaflets, pamphlets, and handbooks 
explaining the program of business education dis- 
tributed in sufficient quantities to students, parents, 
businessmen, and others who should know about the 
program? 





. Do business teachers capitalize on their opportunities 
to speak to or affiliate with the Rotary Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, NOMA, and similar business organiza- 
tions? 





3. Are businessmen and community leaders invited into 
the school for short “assigned” talks and for special 





. Do business teachers participate in community 
projects such as Community Chest Drives and others 
of a similar nature? 





Is an advisory committee, composed of business 
teachers, office managers, employers, and employees, 
utilized in curriculum planning and in coordinating 
the work of the school with that of business? 





. Are the business teachers active workers in the lodges, 
clubs, and social organizations in the community?. .. 








. As a background for promoting public relations for 
co-ordinating school and business activities, are the 
business teachers familiar with job descriptions, job 
qualiestions, and job analyses made by business 





. Do those teaching the job-preparatory subjects pro- 
mote their relationships with business, as well as 
improve instruction, by assisting in the preparation 
and revision of job surveys, job descriptions, job 
qualifications, and job analyses? 





. Are organizations for business students promoted, 
such as the Junior Chamber of Commerce and Future 
Business Leaders of America, and rotating member- 
GP GI o's 340k 0 open vena a4ese¥arethtaetene 





. Is there adequate time and preparation devoted to 
acquainting students with businessmen by such means 
as visitation, conferences, or a cooperative training 
program? 





. Are favorable relationships maintained with gradu- 
ates through an effective follow-up program by con- 
tacts through the newspaper, extracurricular activi- 
ties, or planned luncheon discussions?.............. 





Do businessmen, parents, and the public understand 
the objectives, standards of achievement, classroom 
procedures, and curriculums offered in business edu- 
cation? 





Are businessmen and parents familiar with the im- 
provements needed and with the problems involved 
in carrying out the business education program? 





Are parents sufficiently familiar with the requirements 
and demands in the business field to offer een 
guidance to their sons and daughters’. . : 








Do the business teachers promote their relationships 
with parents through home visits, conferences, or 
parent-teachers meetings? 
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Mini- Moder- 
mum ate 
Degree Degree 





. Do the local and school newspapers carry adequate 
interpretation and interest news of business education 
as measured by such factors as proper balance, appeal, 
immediacy, illustrations, quality of writings, and 
column inches of space devoted to business education 





. Are the school magazines, newspapers, and other 
regular publications distributed in sufficient quantities 
to the readers with whom good public relations is 
desired? 








. Do the business teachers affiliate with and contribute 
to business organizations which promote better public 





. Is the total program of public relations considered 
effective and desirable? 























SUMMARY. In summary, the public rela- 
tions program of the business education 
department is designed to interpret the de- 
partment to business and the general public; 
however, it is more than that, since it is a 
co-operative enterprise in which the busi- 
ness education department must work with 
business in order to set up a program that 
will give maximum benefits to everyone 
concerned. 


of the public relations program. Other de- 
vices, such as exhibits and programs, home 
visitation, and so forth may be used, de- 
pending upon the situation. 

The business teacher must be careful not 
to take all the credit for himself—rather the 
department should get the credit for achieve- 
ments. The program must be carefully 
planned, well-organized, and have the sup- 
port of all of the staff. Information given 


Devices through which these goals may be 
attained are many, but the program must 
begin within the school. Other faculty 
members and the administration, as well as 
the students, must understand the program 
and be aware of the part they will play in 


out must be accurate, and should give recog- 
nition to as many students as is possible. 

A careful evaluation of the public rela- 
tions program is necessary and should re- 
veal both strong and weak points. Thus 
through critical unbiased evaluation, pro- 


carrying it out. Advisory committees, the gress toward the ultimate goal—the effective 
local press, field trips, NOMA, special busi- business education program— is ever pres- 
ness days, and FBLA, are important parts ent. 








BASIC INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
By James B. Bowrr 


BASIC INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES is a forty-eight page, paper-bound, self-cover booklet, 
8% by 11 inches in size, which is recommended for use as a short supplementary unit in high school bookkeeping 
courses. It covers the basic principles of federal income taxation as applied to individuals and presents the latest 
current information which is sometimes subject to change each year and which, therefore, cannot be included in 
any basic textbook. 

It is divided into four units. Each unit involves the following pattern: 


1. A statement and explanation of principles; 2. One case problem in each unit to illustrate the principles; 
3. Reproductions of the official forms; 4. Questions for class discussion; 5. Problems with the necessary official 
forms for completing the problems. 


The pages on which the official forms are printed for completing the problems are perforated so that they may 
be torn out and submitted for checking. A manual of solutions will be furnished with each order. List price, 68 
cents, subject to school discount. An examination copy will be sent on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 
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Frequently we read articles in educational 
publications that are designed primarily for 
the classroom teacher, characterizing various 
traits of a good teacher. Very seldom, how- 
ever, do we read about desirable musts for 
the supervisor. 

Our educational program cannot be just a 
one way trip for the teacher; nor can it be a 
program of policies, standards, and proce- 
dures where the personnel factor and the in- 
dividual are neglected. This statement is 
equally applicable to both the classroom and 
the office. Thus I have attempted to repre- 
sent the supervisor’s position in his personnel 
relationship with his staff. 

The annotated check list which follows 
describes the characteristics of a “top 
notch” supervisor. An administrator who 
rates favorably on such a list is entitled to 
all the honor and praise that accompanies the 
title, Mr. Supervisor. 


1. My Employees are Helping Me Do a 
Good Job. Mr. Supervisor has a big job. He 
must produce results if his organization is to 
continue to be recognized and admired by 
its competitors. The supervisor realizes that 
he cannot do the job alone; therefore, it is 
necessary for him to engage several assist- 
ants or helpers. 

Each member of the supervisor’s staff has 
been hired to do a job for which he is pre- 
pared—specialists, clerks, teachers, mainte- 
nance men. Whether he be the supervisor, 
the secretary, or the janitor, each individual 
has a special contribution which he has will- 
ingly offered to render. Everyone is hired to 
work and work hard. 

The employees were selected by the super- 
visor. He selected these employees in pref- 
erence to some others because he saw in 
these particular candidates a spark that gave 
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Are You Mr. Supervisor 
or Mr. Pusherboss? 


by LOUISE W. FRANTZ, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND 


Supervisors are found in business, in education, and 
in industry. Miss Frantz outlines eight important 
characteristics of any good supervisor. 


promise that they had something to share 
and.to offer the organization. Mr. Supervisor 
has confidence in his employees. The workers 
have many good ideas that they have gained 
through their previous experience, and Mr. 
Supervisor is anxious to hear about these 
ideas and to see many of them in use. He 
constantly practices the philosophy that he 
has a lot to learn. 

In addition to welcoming the suggestions 
and efforts of workers, the wise administra- 
tor publicly and privately acknowledges 
such contributions. It is important that the 
supervisor give sincere credit where credit is 
due. He must not accept the praise for the 
ideas of others, nor blame subordinates for 
his mistakes. Effort, when appreciated, is 
multiplied many times. 


2. My Employees Feel that We are Engaged 
in a Co-operative Enterprise. All.the employ- 
ees work together and work untiringly to 
make the department one of the strongest 
and best. They are as one team out to win. 
Each has various talents and abilities in 
which he excels; therefore, each is urged and 
encouraged to work independently to ex- 
plore and develop the possibilities within 
his realm. 

When such an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment and pride is sincerely built up for each 
person, the spirit of doing one’s best and 
hence achieving amazing results for the 
benefit of the organization is almost un- 
limited. There are disagreements and differ- 
ences of opinion many times. These differ- 
ences exist among the employees and also 
between staff members and the supervisor. 
To the strong, capable administrator, how- 
ever, these differences of opinion and argu- 
ments are a revelation and a challenge. He 
knows that his fellow workers feel that they 
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are working in a co-operative setup, he knows 
that they are interested in the growth of the 
firm, and he knows that they consider him a 
“big man” who can and does welcome free- 
dom of expression and discussion. He is a 
supervisor who is not afraid of new ideas or 
changes. 

Many times employees have suggestions 
that are far better than those that may origi- 
nate with the administrator, and then again 
the employee’s suggestion may not with- 
stand the adverse criticism that can be 
made against it. Whether a particular sug- 
gestion is accepted or rejected is immaterial. 
The important thing is that the atmosphere 
is such that it encourages the free exchange 
of opinions and ideas by supervisor and 
workers without a feeling of restraint on the 
part of the employees. It is the sincere co- 
operative working relationship between em- 
ployee and employer that sets the pace for a 
great future. 

Once this sincere atmosphere of true co- 
operation permeates a group, a great human 
machine has been set in operation, against 
which no individual nor any group without 
such a spark of co-operation and enthusiasm 
can hopefully compete. Of such a group it 
might be said that on the little things they 
may differ, but on the big things they are as 
one. 


38. My Employees Evidently Wish to Share 
Their Defeats and Victories with Me. An 
ability that Mr. Supervisor must develop is 
that he be capable of finding out and under- 
standing what is going on without obviously 
letting his efforts be known. Much of this 
takes care of itself once an atmosphere is 
developed that invites such information to 
be spontaneously contributed. 


It is just natural for most people to enjoy 
talking about themselves. Once they find 
ready, helpful, confidential ears most em- 
ployees will talk freely concerning their 
needs and interests. Employees enjoy hav- 
ing the “floor” for awhile. In turn, the staff 
is interested in the supervisor’s successes, 
boners, and headaches. It makes the staff 
feel that the supervisor is one of them. 


Once the employee knows that he does not 
have to fear the boss’s reaction to his con- 
fessions and undertakings, the way is clear 
for much professional growth for all con- 
cerned. The employee’s action may be 
startling but there may be much to be said 
in its defense also. A free exchange of ideas 
and beliefs is a great asset to any and all 
groups operating in a democracy. 

With such a feeling of confidence per- 
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meating a group, the supervisor is in a posi- 
tion to render a real service to his profession 
and to society. In such a group there will b» 
many capable people. The present leader- 
ship will have a great influence on them. 
This is especially true of promising young 
members of the group. The personal in- 
terest, confidence, trust, advice, promotions, 
and fellowship that are extended to deserving 
young employees by a capable supervisor 
will have immeasurable influence on their 
professional growth ‘and success. Such a 
philosophy reaps huge dividends for the 
supervisor as well as for the employee. 


4. My Employeés Know I Trust and De- 
pend Upon Them. The old saying, “‘You get 
what you expect—no more; no less,” has a 
lot of truth in it, and I believe it is applica- 
ble to this situation. An employee who feels 
that he is trusted and that the employer 
really has confidence in him is half through 
the day’s work before he starts. Such a feel- 
ing of trust and belonging to the organiza- 
tion cannot be defeated. 


A wise, alert supervisor gleans much in- 
sight relative to employees without constant- 
ly checking on their work and without in- 
quiring directly from the employees or their 
associates. Much information concerning 
staff members falls to the ears of the keen 
supervisor indirectly and a large percentage 
of this information is valid. 


It is only human nature that people do not 
like to feel that they are being checked on. 
Freedom from this strain encourages and 
enables the conscientious staff members to 
do better work because they feel a sense of 
independence of thought and action which 
enables them to contribute their best with- 
out restraint. 

This plea for freedom of tension does not 
mean that there is no place for direct super- 
vision. It is through good supervision (direct 
and indirect) by a wise supervisor that much 
constructive, appreciated assistance can be 
given the less experienced and younger 
workers. 

After the title of Mr. Supervisor has been 
earned, employees willingly accept and real- 
ize the importance and value of merited 
praise and reprimand. Although the admin- 
istrator is firm when the occasion requires 
it, still the employees know that they are 
supported all the way. Regardless of rumors, 
gossip, and reports to the supervisor, each 
employee is right until proved wrong. Ad- 
mired and appreciated is the administrator 
who can ably separate the “wheat from the 
straw.” 
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5. My Employees Accept Me as a True 
Friend. With the rapid industrial growth 
during the 20th century, much of the per- 
sonal element left the employer-employee 
relationship. This unfortunate condition is 
not a must that automatically accompanies 
growth and expansion. The employer- 
employee relationship depends to a large 
extent upon the supervisor. 

Whether it be in industry or educational 
work an expressed desire on the part of the 
administrator to be friendly opens the way 
for very pleasant employer-employee re- 
lationships. Employees are proud of their 
“boss’’ and they are thrilled if they can con- 
sider him a true friend; not just the “boss.” 
This friendliness must be extended to all; 
not just to a favorite group. The supervisor 
must not be a victim of prejudices, employee 
politics, or favorities. All employees must 
be treated fairly and impartially. 

When such an atmosphere of fairness and 
impartiality prevails the employees enjoy 
the supervisor’s company. They are pleased 
to have him stop to talk with them and to 
show a personal interest in what they are 
doing. The employee feels that he has some- 
one to whom he can go for help, for advice 
in professional and even personal affairs. 

Such a working friendship means a great 
deal to the employees, employer, and the 
institution. When workers have such a faith 
and trust in their employer a loyalty to the 
supervisor develops that cannot be infringed 
upon. 

A firm, kind, trusted administrator has a 
staff that he can always count on. The em- 
ployees relax in his presence; they do in his 
presence anything that they would do in his 
absence. Proud can be the supervisor, and 
there are many, who has achieved this work- 
ing relationship. 


6. My Employees Look to me as a Leader. 
Employees like freedom and recognition, but 
they also like to look to the employer as 
their leader—someone from whom they can 
and want to learn a great deal. 

Even though many employees do not have 
outstanding ability or inherent leadership, 
they can ably judge such qualities in others. 
They look and long for these traits in their 
employer. They want to be proud of him in 
every way. Although they want an employer 
who is a good fellow and who is one of them, 
still they want to be able to keep him on an 
imaginary pedestal as a shining light or 
guide. 

The admired supervisor must be qualified 
for the job. He wants the help of his entire 
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staff and sincerely appreciates and encour- 
ages it; however, there is no doubt as to his 
wisdom, training, understanding, and 
achievements. 

As well as appearing very capable when 
compared to his employees, Mr. Supervisor 
is respected and admired by his colleagues. 
He can hold his own and creditably represent 
the organization at any and all public occa- 
sions. He is a man of vision and of action. 
He works untiringly and as a result has his 
accredited organization as a growing memen- 
to of his dynamic leadership. Intellectually, 
culturally, morally, and socially he is judged 
a leader. 


7. My Employees Know I Stand for the 
Highest and the Best. Not all employees have 
had the same background and training nor 
have they had the same opportunities and 
“breaks.”” Some employees will be very 
much cultured and refined while others will 
have a few rough edges that could well be 
polished. Other employees will be searching 
and seeking new goals while their weaker 
associates will be content to take the line of 
least resistance. Regardless of this personal 
strength or weakness, the employees will 
honor the supervisor who constantly strives 
for bigger and better things for the institu- 
tion, for his associates, and for himself. 
Everyone admires achievement that is well 
directed and deserved. 

It is equally true that all employees, re- 
gardless of their personal qualifications, 
respect the supervisor who distinguishes 
good from mediocre work, who expects and 
even demands good results, and who rewards 
good work and discourages poor work for 
himself and for his workers. 

As the supervisor he must lead the way to 
achieve the highest and the best possible. 
The strong members of the group cheerfully 
follow and try to help fulfill these endeavors 
for the good of all concerned. The weak 
members gasp with admiration at the em- 
ployer’s initiative and straightforwardness. 

Mr. Supervisor’s example, if above re- 
proach, has the effect of a guiding light to 
push the organization on to a great and 
successful future. 


8. My Employees Respect Me as the Ad- 
ministrator. As one reads all of these charm- 
ing attributes of Mr. Supervisor, he may 
have a vague thought, “Does he ever exert 
his authority?”’ “Does he ever take a defi- 
nite stand?” “Does he ever put his foot 
down?” The answer to these questions is 
yes. 

(Continued on page 206) 





Building Attitudes Through 
Work Experience 


by MRS. KAY MARKSHEFFEL 
SAN LORENZO VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
BOULDER CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


Do students develop desirable attitudes through 
work experience? Mrs. Marksheffel thinks so and 
explains how it is done in her school. 


The second-year typing students made too 
many errors in typing. They did not seem 
to understand the importance of the “‘mail- 
ability” of letters. When they were assigned 
a letter, it was just “‘another exercise” and 
if they were asked to prepare a tabulation, 
this, too, was just “another tabulation.” 
They wanted to type, but they seemed to 
lack the spark of enthusiasm that a teacher 
likes to find in her classes. 

Inasmuch as there was limited office cleri- 
cal help available to the teachers and student 
organizations, I suggested that the second- 
year typing students become “secretaries” 
and take the responsibility of providing secre- 
tarial and clerical help. The procedure to be 
followed was explained to the class and the 
students were asked to participate on a 
voluntary basis. It is interesting to note 
that all of the students in the class accepted 
the idea except one of the bigger, more 
troublesome boys— who shall be called 
Tom. He was the only one in the class who 
openly said that he did not want to partici- 
pate; therefore, he didn’t — at first! 

An outline of the procedure used by the 
student secretaries follows: 

1. Each student was assigned to a teacher. 
Students were permitted to choose the 
teacher for whom they wished to work. It 
was the student’s responsibility to have the 
Assignment Sheet, shown on page 205, 
completed. 

2. The plan was explained to the teachers, 
and they were all in favor of the plan. The 
teachers were told that they should not 
expect professional work done in record- 
making time. It was necessary to take a 
firm stand on this matter of “time” when we 
first began. Yes, some teachers can be un- 
reasonable. In some instances where one 
student was given too much work to handle 
by himself, the work was divided among 
students who had no special assignment. 

Some of the assignments required typing, 
some ditto work, some stencil work, some 
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letters, and various other types of clerical 
work. 

3. The student reported to the teacher to 
arrange a meeting to discuss the work to be 
done. This part of the plan was no problem 
in a school of our size because students 
= teachers are in close contact most of the 

ay. 

4. After the student received his assign- 
ment, he was asked to discuss it with the 
typing teacher. The problems involved 
were discussed and the student was given 
direction if he needed it. 

5. Upon completion of the work, the stu- 
dent was to present it to the typing teacher 
for approval and a grade. 

6. The assignment was then returned to 
the “employer.” 

7. Wherever possible, the students were 
asked to keep a copy of the work assigned 
and to clip this copy to their assignment 
sheets. At the end of the grading period, the 
students looked with pride on their sheaf 
of “achievements.” Each student’s work 
also helped the typing teacher in assigning 
a final grade. 

8. Grading. In our school grades are 
recorded on report cards every six weeks. 
Before the end of each six-week period the 
typing teacher collected all Assignment 
Sheets. The Assignment Sheets were checked 
and the student was given a grade for the 
six weeks of work. 

9. At the end of each six-week period the 
students were allowed to choose new “em- 
ployers.” As far as possible, students were 
assigned to the teacher of their choice, but 
I insisted that their choices follow a rota- 
tion plan. It was soon found that teachers, 
like all other humans, have distinctive 
characteristics. Students would say that 
Mr. So-and-So always had plenty of work 
while Mrs. So-and-So never had any — or 
words to that effect. It was quite a revela- 
tion to find out that there were so many 
different types of work required in a school. 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET 


STUDENT SECRETARY 





Assigned to 





For the week of. 











TEACHER — please initial here when stu- 
dent reports to you: 


Mon. Wed. 





Tues. Thur. 


Fri. 

















Work Assigned 


TEACHER — list here date and type of 
work assigned — such as: letter and enve- 
lope, list of names, ete. 


STUDENT — will enter date when work is 
required. 




















GRADING 
At the end of the week, TEACHER please 


check the following. Any comments would 
be appreciated. 


Yes No 





Did student report to you at 
specified time? 





Was student pleasant and 
courteous? 





Did student carry out in- 
structions? 





Was the work satisfactory? 














Comments: 
































This space for grading and comments by 
commercial teacher. 
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EFFECTS OF THE PLAN ON THE STUDENTS. 
First and foremost, the students’ degree of 
accuracy increased considerably. At last 
the students realized that what was typed 
was of value and had to be “mailable.”’ 
Nearly all the students were quick to realize 
this and strived to turn out excellent work. 
It was gratifying to watch a student com- 
plete a job and scrutinize it carefully and 
say, “That’s perfect. I’ll bet you can’t find a 
mistake.” However, it is only fair to point 
out that there is still one girl who tries to 
“get by” with uncorrected master copies. I 
still have to check her work, word for word. 

The enthusiasm of the class has increased. 
Each day when the class assembles, I am 
besieged with this question: “May we do 
typing for the teachers?” I try to keep a 
good balance between class work and “typ- 
ing for the teachers.” Now, instead of 
having students come in and just sit and 
“type,” they are motivated and can see the 
practical application of their skill. Most 
important of all, students received personal 
recognition for good work from different 
sources. The teachers, including the typing 
teacher, gave praise when praise was due. 

Teacher-student relationships were im- 
proved. Sometimes the student was re- 
luctant to serve for a certain teacher — 


perhaps because of a previous low grade or 


disciplinary problem. Now the student 
found out that this teacher was not as “‘bad 
as he thought he was.” 


Some students do not know the meaning 
of the word “responsibility.” Our work- 
experience program has helped students 
develop a sense of responsibility. 

Students who participated in the pro- 
gram developed self-reliance. At first, the 
students required assistance on nearly 
every project. However, as they completed 
more assignments, they required less help. 
They learned how to attack problems and 
solve them. 

Remember the case of Tom? After six 
months of sitting back and not participat- 
ing in the program, he began to see the 
light. He begged for work and was so 
enthusiastic that he even haunted the 
principal, begging for jobs. He turned out 
excellent work and was proud of his achieve- 
ments. 

EFFECTS OF THE PLAN ON THE TEACHERS. The 
teachers were able to get secretarial work 
done that they would have had to do for 
themselves. It improved their teaching in 
many instances, providing additional teach- 
ing aids. 
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One of the most important values of the 
program was that the teachers got to know 
the students better and saw the student: 
frgm a different and better viewpoint 
Teachers discovered the good traits of the 
students and found that some of the mis- 
chievous students could be reliable. 

EFFECTS OF THE PLAN ON THE TYPING TEACHER. 
The typing room became a workshop, in- 
stead of a traditional typing class. I will 
admit that when we started the program, | 
began to regret that I had suggested the plan. 

In addition to becoming very popular and 
trying to answer all queries as to “how do 
you do this?” the teacher had to possess an 
untold amount of patience. Yes, it was a 
lot of work. 

It hardly seems necessary for me to add 
that I firmly believe that the work-ex- 
perience program was worth while. I need 
only review some of the changes in my 
typing students to feel happy and justified 
in having helped to build better attitudes 
in my typing class. 








Are You Mr. Supervisor? 
(Continued from page 203) 


The supervisor is a man of ability, tact, 
and determination. He respects every one of 
his employees and the opinions of each. 
There comes a time in every good adminis- 
trator’s life, however, when he and he alone 
must be firm and positive in action. The suc- 
cessful operation and growth of the particu- 
lar school, college, department, or business 
is his responsibility and he must assume this 
challenge with courage. This is expected by 
both his superiors and his employees. No 
one would want him to do otherwise. The 
important point is that he knows when to 
assume this responsibility vested in him and 
that he makes wise judgments based upon 
clear thinking and careful study. 

It is only natural that some will not agree 
with the decision or decisions that are 
reached by the supervisor. A supervisor who 
possesses the previously outlined qualifica- 
tions is respected by all employees regardless 
of the differences of opinion. It is through 
fostering freedom of expression and beliefs 
that people achieve growth and progress. 

When an occasion demands an executive 
decision, and there will be some, the staff 
knows it can count on Mr. Supervisor to 
take a stand; not for himself, not for any one 
employee’s favor, but for the good of the 
organization. 

The future lies ahead for you—be a Mr. 
Supervisor. 


° 
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Telephone Set 


It was 10:00 a.m. one warm July morning 
when the telephone in the office of the Acme 
Manufacturing Company rang loudly for 
several seconds. Jane Brown, a recent high 
school business graduate, was near the phone 
working at her typewriter. The longer the 
phone rang, the “busier” Jane became. 
Typewriter keys clicked, papers rustled, and 
desk drawers opened and closed. ‘““Won’t 
someone please come and answer this phone 
before Mr. Simmons tells me to,’”’ was the 
unpleasant thought that kept going through 
Jane’s mind. Jane was obviously trying to 
avoid answering the persistent caller. She 
was becoming frantic, and her boss, Mr. 
Simmons, knew it, for he had been observing 
her out of the corner of his eye when recent 
telephone calls had been received. 

It was fortunate for Jane that Mr. Sim- 
mons was an understanding and considerate 
boss. He could have bellowed across the of. 
fice, “Miss Brown, can’t you hear? Answer 
that phone at once!”’ But he didn’t. Before 
Jane realized it, Mr. Simmons had moved 
quietly to the phone and was carrying on a 


Teaching Good Telephone Usage 
Realistically With a “Live”’ 


by WILLIAM F. WAKEFIELD 
DUNDALK HIGH SCHOOL 
DUNDALK, MARYLAND 


businesslike conversation with the caller. 
When the call had been completed, however, 
Mr. Simmons asked Jane to come Over to 
his desk, where he sat talking with her for 
several minutes. 

“‘Why do you become so nervous when the 
phone rings, Jane? There’s no reason to be 
frightened. Have you a phone in your home? 
Answer our phone here with the same ease 
that you talk over your phone at home. 
How much training did you have in school 
on the proper use of the office telephone?” 

To the last question Jane responded rather 
meekly, ““We had a couple of lessons on tele- 
phone manners, but it seems as though I 
didn’t get much out of them.” Then Jane 
made a sincere confession: ‘““Mr. Simmons, 
I never talked over an office phone before 
coming to work here, and using the phone 
bothers me more than anything else about 
my job. When it rings I get so nervous that 
I wouldn’t be able to talk intelligently if I 
did answer it. I need some help in learning 
to use the phone properly.” 

How Mr. Simmons handled Jane’s prob- 
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lem is of little consequence. The important 
point is this: The problem never should 
have arisen in the office of the Acme Manu- 
facturing Company because somewhere in 
Jane’s school career the problem should have 
been solved co-operatively by Jane and her 
teacher. It is possible that hundreds of 
“Janes” are leaving high school every spring 


with meager or no real telephone lessons be- 
hind them. 


It is not that business teachers have failed 
to recognize the need for telephone training 
in the classroom, but the problem has been 
how to make this training practical, mean- 
ingful, and realistic to the students. Teachers 
should give their students worth-while 
training that could be carried right with the 
students to their very first jobs. 


Reviewing Jane Brown’s telephone train- 
ing, had it really meant anything to Jane 
back in February when her well-meaning 
teacher had told her to turn to page 34 in her 
textbook and read about telephone manners? 
How much interest had Jane shown when 
Mary Smith, a classmate, stood before the 
class attempting to describe how to operate 
a dial phone without the use of a real phone? 
What interest had been stimulated in Jane’s 
class when the teacher held up a single copy 
of a telephone directory and tried to explain 
its use in a business office? Of course it 
would be very difficult to answer these ques- 


tions with any degree of accuracy, but let 
us turn to other pertinent questions at this 
point. 

How much interest might have been 
created if Jane’s teacher had planned color- 
ful bulletin board and blackboard displays 
emphasizing certain important telephone 
manners? Displays that would have been 
before the eyes of the students throughout 
their study of the unit on telephone training. 
What eagerness for participation in the les- 
sons would have taken place if a “‘live”’ dial 
phone had been placed in Jane’s hands and 
she had been asked to actually carry on a 
conversation with a fellow-student on the 
other end of the line? Can you imagine the 
interest and friendly spirit of competition 
that would have prevailed if the teacher had 
suddenly announced at the beginning of a 
period that the class would be divided into 
several teams and that the winning team 
would be determined by the number of 
points scored when looking up certain items 
in the classified section of the telephone 
directory? These ideas I like to think of as 
modern, realistic classroom techniques of 
teaching effective telephone usage. 


The development of good telephone tech- 
niques has been made possible in the schools 
of Baltimore County, Maryland, through a 
co-operative endeavor on the part of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
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pany and the business teachers of this 
vicinity. In my three office practice classes 
students studied the telephone unit in the 
following manner. 

My class devoted five days to the tele- 
phone unit, which is a bare minimum, but 
the maximum time allowable in my partic- 
ular course. The two introductory lessons 
were used to show two excellent films fur- 
nished by the telephone company at no cost. 
“Telephone Courtesy” (running time 25 
minutes) was shown the first day and “The 
Invisible Receptionist” (running time 21 
minutes) was shown the second day. The 
former covers the general use of the office 
telephone, while the latter explains the work 
of the PBX operator. Each film was followed 
by an intensive discussion of points brought 
out in the films as well as many points that 
were not covered in the films. The films set 
the stage very well for the work that was to 
follow. 

The following two class periods were de- 
voted to the use of a set of “‘live”’ dial tele- 
phones. This set, shown in the illustration 
on page 208, is one of the cleverest devices I 
have ever seen used in the training of busi- 
ness students. It was conceived by the tele- 
phone company and a number of sets were 
built and distributed to several area schools 
free of charge. ‘The device consists of a 
leatherette box 3 feet by 1 foot by 1 foot. 
When closed, it resembles an oblong suitcase. 
The front of the box contains a built-in loud 
speaker, while behind this is an electrical unit 
— containing buttons and tuning dials — 
which puts the actual life into the telephones 
once the set is plugged into an ordinary 
electrical wall outlet. Each end of the box 
contains an actual dial telephone with 12 
feet of cord on each phone. Once the set has 
been plugged in, it takes but a few seconds 
for it to warm up in readiness for operation. 
The phones are removed from their stored 
positions inside the box and are taken at 45° 
angles away and to the rear to the full length 
of their cords. As someone speaks over the 
phones to “test them,” the tuning dials are 
adjusted somewhat like those on a radio in 
order to get the best sound results. 

After the device has been set up for oper- 
ation, the students take their places at each 
of the phones and begin their conversations. 
The device is ingenious in that not only do 
the conversants hear each other as if they 
were actually talking over phones located in 
separate offices, but what is more important, 
the loud-speaker allows the entire class to 
hear the conversations in true telephonic 
voices. It is similar to “listening in” on a 
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party line, and the students enjoy every min- 
ute of the demonstration. While the students 
listen they make notes so that commenda- 
tions or criticisms\may be given when the 
“call” is completed. 

Effective bulletin board display can play 
a major role in teaching correct telephone 
techniques. For example, a colorful bulletin 
board containing the following statements 
is extremely helpful to the class in evaluating 
the conversations as they listen. 


Talk slowly 
Empty your mouth 
Listen closely 
Enunciate clearly 
Pick up phone promptly 
Hold the phone properly 
Obtain the right number 
Note-down the message 
End call properly 


For the best effects, the first letter of each 
statement should be in a bright color, and in 
a different color from the remainder of the 
letters. 

Realizing that in face-to-face conversations 
it is much easier to convey an oral message 
because of lip movements, facial expressions, 
and gestures, I put up two large screens to 
conceal the conversants. The use of the 
screens nullified all visual help to the class 
and also prevented the conversants from 
watching each other as they talked. A full 
evaluation of the speakers’ voices was then 
possible. The double-screen idea makes it 
possible for several students to engage in a 
particular skit while all participating stu- 
dents are completely hidden from view, half 
behind one screen and half behind the other. 
To maintain continuity in the conversations, 
the telephones must be passed quickly from 
student to student as their turns come up. 
One variation of the screen idea is to conceal 
one conversant behind the screen while the 
other sits out in the open as shown in the 
illustration on page 207. It is then possible to 
observe the actions and mannerisms of one 
conversant while listening to the “call.” 

Much flexibility in the content of the con- 
versations is possible. For example, a num- 
ber of students can co-operate in writing a 
telephone conversation for a certain business 
situation and then have members of their 
group put on their own skit. Another pos- 
sibility is the use of telephone conversations 
found in many office practice textbooks. We 
in Baltimore County are particularly fortu- 
nate because Chauncey R. Tatum of the 
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Public Relations Department of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company has 
written and placed in the hands of teachers 
in this area an excellent manual contain- 
ing twenty-two telephone skits. Valuable 
teachers’ side notes about telephone manners 
and the salient points of a particular skit are 
provided on the margins of the pages 
throughout the manual as a handy reference 
in getting the full value out of the skits. Ac- 
companying this manual are enough mime- 
ographed scripts for all participants to use as 
they speak their parts. The teachers’ side 
notes are not printed on the students’ copies. 

In theme, the skits run from a very dis- 
gruntled ‘““Mrs. Weeks,” who calls the tele- 
phone company to complain about some 
young folks “‘listening in”’ on her party line, 
to the efficient ‘““Miss Loane,” private sec- 
retary, handling the various calls that come 
into her employer’s office during his absence. 
Every skit is written to suit a practical office 
situation which permits students to hear and 
to observe the most effective method of using 
a telephone under various office conditions. 
The skits involve as few as two persons and 
as many as seven. A number of skits are 
written so that a good contrast between the 
proper way and the improper way to use the 
telephone can be demonstrated. A little 
forethought in assigning the various parts of 
the skit is recommended, for as in any 
presentation some students can play certain 
parts better than others. There is usually a 
minimum of boys in office practice classes 
which, of course, necessitates giving the male 
parts to girls. Casting girls in male parts is 
not as effective, but it is the best that can be 
done when no boys are available. On one 
occasion when I wanted a particularly good 
skit, I “‘borrowed”’ two boys from a fellow- 
teacher’s typing class. 

If a recording machine is available, the 
telephone conversations can be recorded and 
played back so that the students can hear 
themselves talk over a telephone. Students 
could come in after school to listen to the 
recordings rather than take the time in class 
for it. 

TEACHING THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY AND 
CLASSIFIED SECTION. ‘The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company sent to my 
school twenty-five copies of last year’s 
Baltimore City Telephone Directory and sep- 
arate Classified Sections. At first thought 
one might ask: “What is there to using a 
telephone directory? Why, anyone who 
knows the alphabet can do that!” But can 
they? Suppose an employer wanted to 
paint his office and asked his inexperienced 
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secretary to call up the nearest store to get 
the price on a special kind of paint. Could 
the secretary turn to the classified section 
and intelligently use it in such a manner that 
she could find the number in a short time? 
Or suppose the boss had asked the secretary 
to work late one evening, and the light in the 
alley behind the office suddenly went out? 
Would the girl know where to call to get the 
light back in working order again? Such 
questions are within the realm of training of 
business students. 

Simply trying to learn how to use a tele- 
phone directory could be a very undramatic 
and boring type of lesson. By injecting a 
little competition into the lesson, however, 
I obtained from my classes one of the best 
responses I have ever experienced. The ap- 
proach I used to teach students how to use 
the telephone directory is described below. 

At the beginning of the fifth and final day 
on the telephone unit I announced to each of 
the classes as they entered my room that 
each student should choose a partner. After 
they had selected partners, I explained that 
we were going to play a game in which the 
pair of students scoring the highest number 
of points for finding the right answers to 
certain questions would be declared the 
winners. As a student wrote the names of the 
partners on the blackboard, the telephone 
directories and yellow pages sections were 
distributed, one of each to a team. Then I 
began the “‘game”’ by asking such questions 
as: 


1. You wish to hire a new clerk for your 
office. List at leas: three telephone numbers you 
could call to have applicants sent*to you. 


2. Your cashier has brought you a $10 bill 
that looks ‘‘phoney.”” Whom would you call 
about it and what 1s the telephone number? 


3. You desire to have the extension telephone 
in your office moved to ancther location. How 
much will it cost? 


4. You need an ambulance to take an ill 
employee to the hospital. What number would 
you call? 

5. You wish to have some mimeographing 
done. List two telephone numbers of concerns 
who can give you quotations. 


The questions are asked individually, of 
course, and the answers are found in the 
directory or in the yellow pages. As soon as 
the question is stated, pages begin to fly! 

When a student raised his hand indicating 
that his team had found the answer, I called 
on him to tell the class the answer and where 

(Concluded on page 213) 
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Teaching Federal 
Ineome Taxes 


There is an old saying, “There are only two 
things in this life that we are sure of, death 
and taxes.” The topic of taxes should be 
presented in every high school in the United 
States. I have presented a Federal income 
tax unit to my senior business mathematics 
class and my consumer education class. 
The teaching of income taxes is fun and the 
students enjoy it if they learn by completing 
actual returns. The first thing the teacher 
should do is to get a sufficient number of 
instruction booklets, withholding receipts, 
and about five income tax forms for each 
member of the class. 

The teacher can appoint a committee of 
three students to obtain factual back- 
ground information by interviewing an 
agent of the Internal Revenue Bureau at 
the local Federal Building. This committee 
should also pick up the income tax instruc- 
tional materials necessary to begin the 
class. The class could begin with a talk 
by the committee members on the necessity 
of collecting taxes and something about col- 
lection procedure. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau will ap- 
preciate this course in your area because in 
the long run it will help them. The bureau 
will be glad to co-operate with your students 
if the students make an appointment be- 
fore going to the Federal Building for the 
interview. 

The next step in teaching income tax is to 
have the students fill out the withholding 
tax receipt. If the students type, first have 
them write the figures with a pencil and 
later type out the form in triplicate. The 
teacher should copy the withholding re- 
ceipt on the blackboard explaining each 
section and why this form must be completed 
correctly. 

It is a good idea to write the following 
ten questions on the blackboard: (1) Who 
must file? (2) When must you file? (3) 
Where must you file? (4) Why must you 
file? (5) Where may you get help? (6) How 
many types of returns are there for the in- 
dividual? (7) What are they? (8) When 
should they be used? (9) What is an ex- 
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er (10) Who may qualify as a depend- 
ent 

The students should be asked to under- 
line the answers in the instruction booklet 
that accompany the income tax forms. 
This procedure encourages prospective voting 
citizens not to be afraid of detailed govern- 
ment instructions and how to go about 
getting important information from in- 
structions. The class should discuss the 
instructions in the booklet. After the in- 
structions have been discussed the class can 
start working on very simple problems. 
For examples: X is married and has a wife 
and four children. How many exemptions? 
The students should be able to answer six 
without any trouble. Y is single and sup- 
ports his mother. How many exemptions? 
Z is 65, his wife is 65, and he supports a 
brother. How many exemptions? 

The next step in the teaching procedure 
is to distribute a duplicated sheet containing 
the following information: 


Arriving at Person’s Tax 


I. Total income, all sources. 

A. Ask questions e.g. What did you sell during 
the year? (Everything is taxable unless it so 
states in the law.) 

II. Recognizing exclusions. (Not shown on return.) 


A. Interest on state, municipal and local bonds 
are tax exempt, such as bonds of Massachu- 
setts, City of Boston, Port of New York or 
Boston, Water, School Districts. 


B. Money or property by gift is not taxable in- 
come. 
Money or property bequested by inheritance. 
III. Gross income. 
‘A. If he has gross income of $600, he must file. 
If income is under $600, he may file for pur- 
poses of refund. 
IV. Deductions for adjusted gross income. 
A. Expenses incurred in a trade or business. 


B. Travel, meals and lodging while away from 
home in connection with one’s employment. 
(Your home is where your work is.) 


. Reimbursed expenses. 


C 
D. Expenses incurred in the earning of rents or 
royalties. (Taxes, repairs, and depreciation.) 


E. Losses from sale or exchange of property. 
F. Depreciation to which a life tenant is entitled. 
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V. Adjusted gross income. 


A. Use the short form (1040) if your adjusted 
gross income is less than $5,000. 


B. Limits the amount of contributions the man 
may take and medical expenses he may take. 


VI. Other deductions. (Optional standard deduc- 
tions) 
A. All deductions to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled other than the six above. 
1. Contributions, 
a. To a charitable organization. 
b. Must have been paid. 
c. Cannot exceed 20% of A. G. I. 


2. Interest. 
a. All interest paid is deductible. 
b. Exceptions. 
1. Interest paid to buy or carry tax ex- 
empt securities. 
2. Interest paid to buy or carry single 
premium life insurance. 
3. Taxes. 
a. City or town property taxes. 
b. State income tax. 
c. State or city sales taxes. 


Not deductible 


Federal income tax. 

Federal estate and gift tax. 

State inheritance taxes. 

Federal excise tax e.g. admissions and 
taxes on furs, jewelry and cosmetics. 


ao of 


4. Medical expenses. 
a. If they exceed 5% of A. G. I. 


Maximum 
$1,250....... 1 exemption 
S.500.......% 
ee 2 = joint return 
ae 3 ° 
ee 4 or more 


If husband and wife over 65 years of age, 
entire amount of medical expenses may 
be taken in addition to excess of 5% of 
A. G. I. of dependents. 
5. Casualties 
a. Property, fire, flood, hurricane. 
b. Loss of a thing is not a casualty e.g. if 
a man lost his diamond ring while fish- 
ing. 
6. Miscellaneous 
a. Investor’s expense 
b. Employee expenses other than IV B 
and C. (Tools & Uniforms.) 


VII. Net income. 


VIII. Exemptions $600 per person. 
A. Conditions to qualify a dependent. 
1. Close relationship. (Does not include cous- 
ins or uncles or aunts by marriage only.) 
2. Supplied more than half support of other 
party. 
B. Conditions to take the exemption. 
3. Gross income must be less than $600. 
4. If dependent is married, he or she doesn’t 
file a joint return. 
C. Two special exemptions which apply to taz- 
payer and wife only. 
1. Sixty-five years of age an additional $600. 


?. Blindness exemption, if taxpayer and 
spouse have 20/200 eyes with correction, 
$600 more. 


IX. Surtax net income. (Amount of income subje: 
to tax — normal 3%, surtax gradual.) 


This duplicated material may be referred to a 
the income tax problems are studied by the class 

The class should start with a very simpk 
problem using the 1040 short form. For ex 
ample, Mr. Stephen Papleacos, 227 Marke 
Street, Lowell, Mass.; Corduroy Cutter, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Lowell. 
Mass.; Social Security 032-22-4763; Income 
$4,000, $750 withheld. He is single and has 
no dependents. This information should be 
placed on the blackboard. The teacher 
should work the problem with the students 
having them fill out the form completely 
and correctly. Similar problems can be 
given to the students for additional class- 
work and homework. 

Homework should be checked as soon as 
possible and help given to students who 
need it. The income tax instruction booklet 
should be reviewed by sections. For ex- 
ample, when the class studies the section 
on dividends have the students fill out the 
Schedule A on page two of the income tax 
form using a specific corporation such as 
General Motors. The material about Sched- 
ule B can be reviewed in the same manner. 
After the review in class give the students 
another 1040 short income tax problem 
using both Schedule A and Schedule B. The 
class may use the same technique when 
studying the other schedules. A problem in- 
volving all the schedules should be assigned 
for homework. 

After the homework on the short forms 
using all the schedules has been checked, 
the next homework assignment should in- 
clude a study of the nonbusiness deductions 
in the instruction booklet. After the stu- 
dents have studied the nonbusiness de- 
ductions, they should underline the impor- 
tant point given in the instruction booklet. 

The student should then be ready to com- 
plete their first 1040 long form. For ex- 
ample, the following data could be given to 
the class: Mr. James L. Healy, 2 Second 
Street, Graniteville, Mass.; Machine Oper- 
ator, H. C. Sargent Company, Westford, 
Mass.; Salary $6,000; Social Security 300- 
631-432; Wife, Cecilia; Children, Mary, 
Nancy, Joan, James and Cecilia. Withheld 
$1,500, American Telephone and Telegraph 
$100, Union National Bank Interest $10.00. 
Contributions: Y. M. C. A. $5.00, St. 
Catherine’s Church $50.00, Red Cross $5.00. 
State Income Taxes $25.00. Losses Auto- 
mobile Accident (no insurance) $80.00, 
Medical $500. 

Before the class begins work on the long 
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form problem, the teacher should explain 

optional standard deductions and joint re- 

‘urns. The problem should then be worked 

using actual and optional standard deduc- 

‘tions. Similar problems containing all pos- 

sible deductions under ordinary conditions 

should be assigned to the class. 

In my course I discuss the practical in- 
come tax problems that confront the average 
citizen when filing his return. To conclude 
the unit on income tax, I ask each student 
to write down five questions that he or she 
would like the deputy collector to answer. 
We elect a secretary to tabulate the ques- 
tions. The secretary writes a letter to the 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue invit- 
ing him to meet with the class and answer 
their specific questions which are enclosed in 
the letter to him. 

The class secretary returns the original 
questions to the students and each student 
asks his own specific questions. This pro- 
cedure makes the session more interesting 
to the class because the students are par- 
ticipating in the tax question and answer 
session. The answers given by the deputy 
collector serve as an excellent summation of 
the contents of the income tax unit. I have 
found that many of the parents slip in a ques- 
tion or two for their own information. 

I am delighted with the results of our 
study of income tax problems. About half 
of the senior students work on part-time 
jobs and therefore must file their own re- 
turns. Many of the high school boys going 
into the service after graduation will have 
to file income tax returns. If the income tax 
unit is presented during February, news- 
papers and magazines filled with articles 
about taxes can be collected by the students. 

The advantages of teaching a unit on 
income tax may be summarized as follows: 
1. The students graduate as more intelligent 

citizens. They know the why and how of 

personal income taxes. They know how 
important it is to keep records, especially 
if you use the long form. 

2. They learn how to read instructions and 
follow directions. This is important be- 
cause whenever you purchase hard con- 
sumer goods you usually get instructions 
with the products. 

3. The students participate by getting the 
actual forms, studying the instruction 
booklet, and questioning the Deputy Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. 

4. Excellent public relations develop. The 
parents can ask the students questions 
about the Federal law and how to fill out 
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the income tax forms. The newspaper 
carries a story on the income tax project 
with a picture and answers to specific 
questions asked by the students. 

5. The students learn how to ask planned 
intelligent questions. They learn how to 
fill out government forms. 


The practical salient points on income tax 
can be covered in fifteen class periods. 
The local Collector of Internal Revenue is 
more than willing to supply all the forms 
needed by the class. This method of using 
the actual forms and learning to do by doing 
works. 

It is estimated that nine out of ten people 
pay more income taxes than they should. 
Let’s teach our students to become more 
economical and intelligent citizens. 








Teaching Good Telephone Usage 
(Continued from page 210) 


he had found it. If the answer was right, I 
paused and insisted that all the students look 
up the answer to see how to go about finding 
it. To keep score, a check mark was placed 
after the team’s name on the blackboard. If 
the answer given was incorrect, I would call 
on the second person who raised his hand, 
and so forth, until the right solution was 
given. The entire class period was used to 
complete the game, and I can truthfully say 
that I have never experienced a lesson that 
brought forth so much enthusiasm. Some 
of the students were literally “tearing 
through” the pages to find the answers first. 
The scores were tallied before the class was 
dismissed and a winning team was declared. 

The direct and concomitant benefits of 
such training on telephone techniques are 
numerous, but here are a few of the ones 1 
consider of major importance: 


1. The student becomes acquainted with 
handling a real telephone. 

2. Telephone manners can be practiced 
and observed in a realistic setting 


3. Voice and diction defects can be de- 
tected and corrected. 

4. The student learns to use the tele- 
phone directory and classified section 
under stimulating learning conditions. 

5. Motivation is excellent. 


The best results in business education 
will be obtained where there is a close bond 
of friendship between the teachers and the 
businessmen of the community . . . where 


there is a sincere, mutual interest in the 
problems of each other. 
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Gross Completes Doctorate 


Phillip S. Gross was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the School of 


Education of New York University. The 
title of his study was “Comparative Study 
of Two Methods of Learning the Keyboard 
in the Study of Touch Typewriting.” 

In addition to teaching in the New York 
City Schools, Dr. Gross has performed 
experiments in code at the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School in New York City 
and at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. He 
has also developed methods for facilitating 
the learning of foreign languages. 

oe eo * 


Catholic Teachers Meet 


The eighth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association was held in Brooklyn, New 
York, on Wednesday, November 11. The 
guest speaker was Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
Fordham School of Law, Fordham Univer- 
sity. 

Sectional meetings were held in shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, office and secre- 
tarial practice, and business law. 
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Herndon Elected S.B.E.A. President 


Dr. Frank M. Hern- 
don, University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, was 
elected president of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association at its 
annual convention which 
was held during the 
Thanksgiving holidays 
in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. The other officers 
elected were: first vice- 
president, Dr. Vernon 
Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; 
second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Cen- 
tral High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
treasurer, Liston Marshall Fox, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; secretary, Mrs, 
Maxie Lee Work, University High School , 
Oxford, Mississippi. 

The new state representatives elected at 
the convention were: Eleanor Patrick, 
Chester High School, Chester, South Caro- 
lina; George Wagoner, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; Dr. Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; 
Reed Davis, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery. 

The following persons were appointed by 
the Executive Board: news editor, Dr. Z. S. 
Dickerson, Florence State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama; articles editor, Dr. 
James L. White, Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina; regional membership 
chairman, Gladys Peck, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The convention next year will be held in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 








Frank Herndon 


Vermont Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Vermont Busi- 
ness Teachers Association was held in 
Burlington, Vermont, on October 9, 1953. 
John P. Moody, president of Vermont 
Certified Public Accountants Society, spoke 
on “Employment Opportunities in Account- 
ing,” and Dr. C. N. Allen of the Department 
of Psychology, Dartmouth College, spoke 
on the subject, “The Pupil Also Is Im- 
portant.” 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth Elberson, Burlington; vice- 
president, Joseph MacQueen, Randolph; 
treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Jobling, Burlington; 
and secretary, Norman A. Powell, McIndoes. 
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National Association and Council Meeting 





The forty-first annual 
convention of the Na- 
tional Association and 
Council of Business 
Schools and the first 
annual assembly of the 
Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools were 
held at the La Salle Hotel 
in Chicago, November 
19-21, with C. I. Black- 
wood, president, Black- 
wood College, Oklahoma 
¢ } | City, Oklahoma, as con- 

— vention chairman. The 
NACBS president, H. 
Everett Pope, Sr., presi- 
dent, Oklahoma School of Accountancy, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, presided at the meetings 
of the board of directors of that organiza- 
tion on November 19. J. K. Kincaid, presi- 
dent, Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is the new NACBS president. 

Among other actions taken, the board 
adopted the following resolution: “That 
Speedwriting, Carnegie, and similar schools 
shall be considered eligible for associate 
membership, subject to their recognition of 
and adherence to our Standards of Ethics 
and Practice.” It was made clear that a 
school which may not at the present time 
be able to qualify for full membership in the 
organization may qualify for an associate 
membership, which carries with it all rights 
and privileges except the right to vote and 
to hold office in the organization. Minimum 
dues of $35 a year are required of an asso- 
ciate member. NACBS extends an invita- 
tion to all private business schools to consider 
the advantages of membership in the organi- 
zation, with the suggestion that more 
importance will be attached to such a factor 
as ethical operation than to such factors as 
when new students may be admitted and 
the exact length of courses. Schools inter- 
ested in membership may apply to Dr. H. D. 
Hopkins, Executive Secretary, National As- 
sociation and Council of Business Schools, 
601 Thirteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., or to Charles P. Harbottle, principal, 
Miami-Jacobs College, Second and Ludlow 
Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 

The president of the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools, John R. 
Humphreys, president, Humphreys College, 
Stockton, California, presided at the Novem- 
ber 19 afternoon and evening sessions of 
that group. A 1953-54 directory, containing 
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an official list of schools accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of Business Schools, 
was distributed. This directory carries the 
names of 115 schools. It also includes 
criteria for evaluation of business schools 
and criteria for classification of institutions 
accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools. At an early date a 
supplement will be available containing the 
names of additional schools in process of 
being accredited. 

Mr. Humphreys was re-elected as chair- 
man of the commission and Ben H. Henthorn, 
president, Kansas City College of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Missouri, and Thomas 
May Peirce III, director, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, continue as vice-chairman and 
chairman respectively of the executive com- 
mittee. Bruce F. Gates, president, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa, was elected as a 
new member of the commission. 

On November 20, President Pope opened 
the meeting and, immediately after the 
invocation, handed the gavel to C. I. Black- 
wood, who presided at the morning business 
session of the Association and Council. 
Reports were made by the secretary, J. K. 
Kincaid, president, Miller School of Busi- 
ness, Cincinnati, Obio; the treasurer, Hugh 
T. Barnes, president, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, Denver, Colorado; the executive 
secretary, Dr. H. D. Hopkins; and the legal 
counsel, Bernard H. Ehrlich. Reports were 
also made by the chairmen of the following 
standing committees: Business Ethics, Harold 
B. Post, principal, Post Junior College, 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Membership, 
Charles P. Harbottle; Public Relations, E. O. 
Fenton, president, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa; Research and 
Educational Standards, Lou C. Thunen, 
manager, Heald College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; State and Regional Associations, I. W. 
Stevens, president, Henager School of Busi- 
ness, Salt Lake City, Utah; Publications, 
George A. Meadows, president, Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
and a Special Committee, Elgie Purvis, 
director, Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Humphreys also reported for the ACBS. 

Second Vice-President Harold B. Post 
presided at the luncheon, when Mr. Pope’s 
presidential address was given. Mr. Mead- 
ows presided at the second general assembly 
which discussed the topic, “The Private 
Business School As An Educational Institu- 
tion.” First Vice-President L. C. Thunen 
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presided over the panel-forum discussion. 
The panel members were Robert T. Wright, 
Stenographic Machines, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago; A. Raymond Jackson, vice-president, 
Goldey-Beacom College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Adela Hale, director, Adela Hale 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas; and Kenneth 
H. Bennion, president, Latter Day Saints 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Following the panel-forum there was a 
series of small group conferences, called 
“buzz sessions,” organized by L. H. Finkel- 
hor, president, The Business Training Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

President Pope presided at the annual 
banquet in the evening at which the new 
officers and the new members of the board 
were presented. “The Man of the Year” 
award was presented to Mr. Humphreys and 
a distinguished service award was presented 
to Charles G. Reigner of the H. M. Rowe 
Company. J. K. Kincaid conducted the 
“In Memoriam” service. The chief speaker 
of the evening was Edwin McF aul, humorist. 

On November 21, the convention opened 
with a breakfast for regional and state 
association executives with I. W. Stevens in 
charge. The speaker was Charles E. Palmer, 
president, Rice Business College, Charleston, 
South Carolina. A. M. Luther, Sr., presi- 
dent, Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, presided over a panel-forum on 
“How Can the Business Colleges Get More 
Business?” The panel members were James 
L. Brawford, J. V. Forrest, Ray Baxandall, 
Crawford Treat, and Clem Boling. E. O. 
Fenton was toastmaster of the fellowship 
luncheon at which the speaker was Dr. 
Hopkins. 

The officers of the Association and Council 
for the ensuing year are: president, J. K. 
Kincaid; first vice-president, L. C. Thunen; 
second vice-president, Harold B. Post; 
secretary, A. Raymond Jackson; and treas- 
urer, H. T. Barnes. Directors chosen for a 
three-year period are: District No. 1— 
Harold B. Post (re-elected); District No. 
2— A. Raymond Jackson; District No. 3 — 
Colonel James H. Palmer, president, 
Draughon’s Business College, Columbia, 
South Carolina; District No. 4—J. K. 
Kincaid (re-elected); District No. 5 — C. D. 
Rohlffs, president, Nettleton Commercial 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; District 
No. 6—T. H. Rutherford, president, 
Rutherford-Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, Dallas, Texas; and District No. 7 — I. 
W. Stevens (re-elected). 

At the present time the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools has a 
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membership of 512 schools. The next 
annual convention will be held in Chicago, 
November 11-13, 1954. 


Louisiana Business Teachers Meet 


The Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting during the 
convention of the Louisiana Education 
Association, November 24, 1953, at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. The 
meeting was conducted by K. N. LaCaze, 
supervising teacher, Ruston High School, 
Ruston. 


The speakers and their topics were: L. O. 
Lindstrom, general sales manager, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York — “Plus Factors for 
Teaching in Business Education”; Mrs. 
Louise H. Beard, University High School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge — 
“Shorthand in the High School”; Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, chairman of Department of 
Business Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington — “Business Education, An 
Essential in General Education for All 
Persons.” 


Gladys Peck, state supervisor of business 
education, Baton Rouge, was chairman of 
a quiz program. Members of the panel on 
the quiz program were: Richard D. Clanton, 
assistant state supervisor; Wilda Douglass, 
Clinton High School; Mrs. Eunice S. 
Kennedy, Natchitoches High School; Mrs. 
Edith B. Nugent, Lafayette High School; 
Mrs. Anita A. Currault, Westwego High 
School; Andrew H. Ferguson, Linville High 
School. 


Officers elected for the coming year are: 
president, Marie Louise Franques, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; vice- 
president, Andrew H. Ferguson, Linville 
High School, Linville; treasurer, Polly Lou 
Hicks, Boyce High School, Boyce; college 
representative, Hollie Sharp, Northeast 
Louisiana State College, Monroe; high 
school representative, Mrs. Louise Kenny, 
Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A 16-page pamphlet that will help you to prepare 
your 1953 income tax return and your estimate for 1954. 


Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
San Francisco 3 














Gustafson Completes Doctorate 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was 
awarded to Jessie C. 
Gustafson by the Grad- 
uate Division of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angles, during the 
spring commencement, 
June 21, 1953. The title 
of her dissertation was 
“A Critical Study of the 
Content of and Implica- 
tions for a Junior College 
Course in Personal Fi- 
nance.” Professor S. J. 
Wanous, chairman of the 
Department of Business 
Education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, directed Dr. Gustafson’s study. 

Dr. Gustafson received her Bachelor’s 
degree and her Master’s degree from the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. She is now on the staff of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles. She is a native 
of Michigan and has taught at Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California. In 
addition to her teaching career, she has 
done extensive secretarial and research work. 

Dr. Gustafson is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including Pi Lambda 
Theta, Pi Omega Pi, and American Business 
Writing Association. She is national secre- 
tary of Theta Alpha Delta, national business 
education honorary fraternity, and she is 
vice-president of the Los Angeles Section 
of the California Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 











Dr. Gustafson 


Arkansas Annual Meeting 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the High 
School Building in Hot Springs on November 
6. Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Central High School, 
Little Rock, presided. 

The two principal speakers and their 
topics were: Dr. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and vice-president of 
U.B.E.A. — “Business Education Looks to 
the Future”; Mrs. Madeline Strony, edu- 
cational director of Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company — 
“Shorthand Techniques and Development 
of Shorthand Skill.” 

The Association voted to sponsor a con- 
ference to be held at the Marion Hotel in 
Little Rock on March 19 and 20. It was 
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also decided to hold a meeting of F.B.L.A 
sponsors and representatives for the purpose 
of organizing a state chapter. The F.B.L.A. 
meeting will be held at the Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, on January 23, 1954. 


The new officers and directors are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Central High 
School, Little Rock; vice-president, B. B. 
Bevens, Southern State College, Magnolia; 
secretary, Mrs. Marguerite Walker, High 
School, Altheimer; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. 
McCutcheon, High School, Harrison; direc- 
tors, Mrs. Princess Jackson, High School, 
Eureka Springs; Mildred Brading, Part- 
Time School, Little Rock; Mrs. John Vos, 
Lakeside High School, Hot Springs; Fred 
Basco, Arkansas State Teachers College, 


Conway. 
e * aa 


Russon Completes Doctorate 


The Graduate Divi- 
sion of the University © 
of California, Los 
Angeles, has awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation to Mrs. Allien R. 
Russon. The title of her 
dissertation was “The 
Prediction of Scholastic 
Achievement of Business 
Education Majors at the 
College Level.” Pro- 
fessor S. J. Wanous, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Edu- 
cation at the University 
of California, Los Ange- 
les, directed Dr. Russon’s study. 

Dr. Russon received her Bachelor’s degree 
and her Master’s degree from the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. She is now on the 
staff of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Training at that uni- 
versity. She is a native of Utah and has 
taught in the Salt Lake City, Utah, public 
and business schools. 

Dr. Russon is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including United 
Business Education Association, Phi Chi 
Theta, Phi Kappa Phi, and American Associ- 
ation of University Professors. 


In 1899, coal furnished 89 per cent of all 
energy consumed in the United States. By 
1938 it provided only 49 per cent. A Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report estimates that 
we now depend on oil and gas for over 40 
per cent of our total energy. 


Dr. Russon 
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Northwestern Michigan Conference 


About seventy-five teachers attended the 
first Northwestern Michigan Conference 
which was held at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, on November 18. Dr. 
Karl G. Merrill, dean of commerce of Ferris 
Institute, was chairman of the conference. 

The two speakers at the conference and 
their topics were: George A Wagoner, head 
of Department of Business Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville — 
“Little Things Which Make a Big Difference 
in the Teaching of Typewriting”’; Fred H. 
Dearworth, associate editor of Tue BALANCE 
SHeet — “Techniques in Teaching Book- 
keeping.” There was a panel discussion on 
the topic, “Things I Wish I Had Known.” 
The panel members were: Jack Fribley, 
commerce teacher, Morley, Michigan; 
Walton Erickson, principal, Stanwood, 
Michigan; Superintendent Godfrey T. Nor- 
man, Reed City Public Schools. 

Victor F. Spathelf, president of Ferris 
Institute, extended greetings at the luncheon 
meeting. At the luncheon meeting there 
was a panel discussion on guidance in busi- 
ness education. The panel members were: 


Clifford Buckmaster, Petoskey High School; 
Garland L. House, Traverse City High 


School; Karl Howe, Manistee High School; 
Edward A. Cameron, Cadillac High School. 


Dellasega Completes Doctorate 


In August, 1953, Bernard V. Dellasega, 
Kansas State College, Pittsburg, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Education 
by the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
The title of his study was “The Significance 
of Work in the Life of Man.”” The study was 
completed under the direction of Dr. Gerald 
A. Porter. 

Dr. Dellasega received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree from Kansas State College. 
In September, 1953, he accepted the posi- 
tion, of professor of accounting at that 
college. 


Ernestine Moore Completes Doctorate 


Miss V. Ernestine 
Moore, formerly city co- 
ordinator of office occu- 
pations, Wilmington 
Public Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by 
New York University. 
In September, 1953, Dr. 
Moore accepted the posi- 
tion of personnel 
manager of the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Dr. Moore, who re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, and her Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh, taught 
business subjects in Dunbar High School, 
Dunbar, West Virginia, from 1943-1946. In 
1946 she accepted the position to teach in 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. Dr. 
Moore left Rio Grande College to become 
co-ordinator of the office training work- 
experience program at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, and in 1950 she ac- 
cepted the position of co-ordinator of office 
occupations of Wilmington Schools. 

Dr. Moore is a member of Chi Beta Phi, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Delta Pi Epsilon. 











Dr. Moore 


New Jersey College Merger 


Edward T. T. Williams, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the merger of Fairleigh Dickinson 
College and Bergen Junior College of 
Teaneck, New Jersey. The name of the 
merged institution will be Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, with Dr. Peter Sammartino 
as president. Dr. Walter Head, president 
of Bergen Junior College, will become prov- 
ost of the Teaneck campus. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Cameron Completes Doctorate 


Harrison J. Cameron, 
Jr., Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The title of his 
study was “‘A Survey of 
Opinions of the Second- 
ary School Business 
Teachers of Texas Rela- 
tive to Their Undergrad- 
uate Professional Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Cameron, who re- 
received his Bachelor’s 
degree from State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and his Master’s degree from Penn- 
sylvania State College, has taught in the 
public high schools of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. He is a member of Pi Omega Pi, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, Na- 
tional Education Association, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, and the 
West Texas Business Education Association. 





Dr. Cameron 


Stosz Elected by Kansas Teachers 


Nora Stosz, Wichita High School North, 
Wichita, Kansas, was elected president of 
the Kansas Business Teachers Association 
at its annual convention which was held at 
the Jayhawk Hotel in Topeka on November 
6. The other elected officers are: vice- 
president, Richard F. Reicherter, St. Mary’s 
High School, St. Mary’s, Kansas; secretary- 
treasurer, Edna L. Lee, Clay County Com- 
munity High School, Clay Center; executive 
secretary, Orville P. Kliewer, Hillsboro High 
School, Hillsboro; board member Southeast 
District, Ephner Bowin, Parsons High 
School, Parsons; board member Northeast 
District, Eunice Ward, Seaman Rural High 
School, Topeka. 


Missouri Meeting 


The Business Education Department of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
held its annual convention in St. Louis on 
November 6. ‘The two principal speakers 
and their topics were: Margaret Hickey, 
Miss Hickey’s School for Secretaries, St. 
Louis — “‘A Better Business World’; Alan 
C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company — 
“Enriched Learning in Business Education.” 
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During the business meeting a constitu- 
tion was adopted and it was decided to hold 
a spring conference of Missouri business 
teachers in Columbia on March 20. The 
newly elected officers are: president, Lois 
Fann, High School, North Kansas City; 
vice-president, Charles Kauzlarich, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; secretary, Dale 
Blackwell, State College, Maryville: treas- 
urer, Margaret Elam, co-ordinator, Board 
of Education, St. Louis. 


Montana Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Montana 
Business Teachers Association was held at 
Great Falls on October 29 and 30. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, assistant dean, School of 
Education, New York University, who spoke 
on the topic, “Looking Ahead in Business 
Education.” 

Mrs. Brenda Wilson, Montana State 
University, Missoula, and H. E. Leffel, 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, par- 
ticipated in a symposium on business sub- 
jects. 

‘The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Vera Bruegger, Billings; vice-president, 
Helen Spaulding, Hamilton; secretary, Carl 
Wark, Billings; treasurer, Edward Miller, 
Chateau. 


Accounting Chairmen Meet in New York 


The Association of Chairmen of Account- 
ing in the New York City High Schools has 
arranged a series of three panel discussions 
for its members. The first panel in October 
dealt with ““Fundamental Skills’’; the second 
panel in December dealt with “Occupational 
Skills”; the third panel in March will deal 
with “Attitudes and Personality.” 

The objectives of the discussions are to 
determine what business expects of the initial 
employee, to what extent the business 
curriculum prepares the student for employ- 
ment, and what changes are needed in the 
curriculum. 

Morris Miller of James Madison High 
School is president, Abraham Pollack of 
Washington Irving High School is vice- 
president, Morris S. Goller of Grover Cleve- 
land High School is secretary, and Irving J. 
Feuer, Bayside High School, is treasurer. 


Wages and salaries usually account for 
at least half of the total costs of retailing, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
survey. 
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Stenotype Teachers’ Conference 


A Stenotype Teachers’ Conference was 
held at the Stenotype Teachers College, 
Los Angeles, California, on August 29, 1953. 
Herman F. Miller presided. 

Jack H. Skadron, president, Skadron Col- 
lege of Business, San Bernardino, California, 
addressed the conference on motivation and 
the need for keeping the goal of 150-200 
words a minute in the students’ sights. 

Reverend Mother M. Benedetta, prin- 
cipal, Villa Cabrini Academy, Burbank, 
California, talked on the subject of how the 
appeal of a machine can be made to sustain 
interest of high school students in their 
gradual day-to-day progress. 


Myrtle Lord, Sacramento Junior College 
stenotype instructor, led the discussion on 
phonics. The discussion of counseling and 
selecting of students was led by Beth Doerr, 
Long Beach City College, and Henrietta 
Martin of El Camino College, Lawndale, 
California. Ray Morrison, Metropolitan 
Junior College, Los Angeles, gave similarities 
and comparisons of techniques in teaching 
typing and stenotypy, as taken from studies 
in graduate work. 

In attendance were teachers of stenotypy 
representing junior college and high school 
day and evening divisions and private 
schools. 




















New Services for Business Teachers 


The National Office Furniture Associa- 
tion has announced a new program of co- 
operation with business teachers. This pro- 
gram will be initiated during National Office 
Furniture Week, January 17-23, with a 
“salute to the business leaders of tomorrow.” 

V. L. Caldwell, president of the Associa- 
tion, stated in his announcement of the 
general plans: “Training young people for 
business careers is a responsibility that 
industry must share with education. Our 
Association, representing hundreds of office 
furniture dealers and manufacturers through- 
out the country, is very much aware of this 
responsibility, and has developed with top 
training experts a program of sound, con- 
structive projects and activities for our 
members to carry out in co-operation with 
schools in their local communities. We 


believe that students, schools, and business 
in general will profit.” 

Some of the services that the Association 
is offering schools at both the high school 
and college levels include: booklets for stu- 
dents on job-getting and job-holding tech- 
niques; exhibits of well-planned offices and 
of modern business equipment for business 
and commercial departments; special assem- 
blies with business students stressing general 
vocational and business information; part- 
time employment programs where possible 
to give students practical business training. 

For the names of local N.O.F.A. repre- 
sentatives, or for further details about this 
program, write to John R. Gray, Executive 
Director, National Office Furniture Associa- 
tion, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III 
Bibliography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Masson Elected lowa President 


Dr. William J. Masson, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, was elected president 
of the Iowa Business Education Association, 
which held its annual convention at Des 
Moines Technical School, Des Moines, on 
Friday, November 6. The other elected 
officers include: vice-president, Kathleen 
Parker, North High School, Des Moines; 
and secretary-treasurer, Paul Boysen, Jesup, 
lowa. 

The program for the day included ad- 
dresses by Buford Garner, superintendent 
of schools, Iowa City, lowa; H. B. Bauern- 
feid, Vocational Technical Institute, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois; and Peter G. Haines, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Panel discussions in the fields of general 
business and bookkeeping were under the 
chairmanship of Frank Hoffman, Sac City 
High School, Sac City, and Ken Griffin, 
Mason City High School, Mason City. A 
demonstration of teaching methods in type- 
writing was presented by John L. Rowe, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, and Mary Jane Chessa, instructor- 
demonstrator from International Business 
Machines Corporation. 


New England Convention 


The New England Business Educators 
Association, formerly the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, held its annual meeting on the campus 
of Boston University on November 21. The 
name of the Association was changed at this 
meeting. 

Sectional meetings on typewriting and 
bookkeeping were followed by a general 
meeting that featured recent graduates from 
the stenographic curricula who answered 
questions for teachers. The luncheon speaker 
was Wallace B. Bowman, South-Western 
Publishing Company, New Rochelle, New 
York, who spoke on “Choosing a Hobby.” 

The officers for the year 1953-54 are: 
president, Russell Wright, Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Connecticut; first vice- 
president, Eleanor Tahaney, Waltham High 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts; second 
vice-president, Anne K. Kirby, Framingham 
High School, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Margaret Hart, Rockville High 
School, Rockville, Connecticut; treasurer, 
W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts; assistant treas- 
urer, Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


ARITHMETIC 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


All exercises and tests are written in model 
script as a guide for the student. 


75 drills 
and 


75 tests 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 
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Pi Omega Pi Chapter Reactivated 


Beta Iota, the 57th chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, national business education fraternity, 
was recently reactivated at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Paul F. 
Muse, head, Business Education Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Terre Haute, was in charge of the installa- 
tion service. The officers of Beta Iota 


chapter are: president, Madeline M. Galia; 
vice-president, Cameron W. Lambe; treas- 
urer, Benjamin Cohen; secretary, Robert 
Goxem; historian, Shirley Johnson. 








Wisconsin Teachers Elect May 


At the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Education Association, held in Milwaukee 
on November 5 and 6, Ernest A. May, 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, was 
elected president of the Business Education 
Section. Mr. May served as first vice- 
president of the Association during the 
previous year. He is also past president of 
the Milwaukee Secondary Education Asso- 
ciation and Milwaukee Commercial Teachers 
Club. 

The other officers and board members 
elected were: first vice-president, Florence 
Trakel, Waukesha High School; second vice- 
president, Marvin Hauser, Janesville High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Lorraine Mis- 
sling, Shawano High School; advisory council 
member, Ray Larson, Middleton High 
School; executive board members: Cecil 
Beede, Eau Claire Vocational School; Gay- 
lord Aplin, Manitowoc High School; Marie 
Benson, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 


New Jersey Teachers Meet 


The New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation held its annual fall meeting at 
Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City, on Novem- 
ber 13. The theme for the meeting was 
“When Business Education and Business 
Form a Team.” Emma M. Audesirk, head 
of the Business Education Department, 
North Arlington High School, president of 
the Association, presided. 

There was a panel discussion on the theme 
of the meeting. The panel members were: 
Paul W. Stewart, director of Special Serv- 
ices, Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; John J. Sierge, Office of Placement 
Service, Board of Education, Plainfield; 
David F. Shapiro, assistant principal, 
Bridgeton High School, Bridgeton; Craig T. 
Senft, manager, Educational Book Division, 
Prentice Hall, Inc.; Alvin Weitz, head, 
Business Education Department, Daniel P. 
Sweeney High School, Bayonne; Wade K. 
Bennett, personnel director, L. Bamberger 
& Company, Newark. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, ‘‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” ““Writing the Letter of Application,” and “‘The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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| itis is Popular With the Right Text 


“This new textbook is ideal and a marvelous 


improvement over your other edition. 


“Bookkeeping is the favored subject in this 
department. The students voted it their 


favorite in school.” 








\ (A typical actual unsolicited comment) 








You will 


agree when 


you try it 


BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition © By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The story of 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the story of a fantastic book. 
Over a period of fifty years this book has been very carefully refined and improved. It is written 
in a simple language that students can understand. It is presented in a step-by-step manner in 
expanding cycles. It is generously illustrated in color from beginning to end. It follows the best 
business practices and the best teaching practices. The new twentieth edition is the outgrowth of 
fifty years of experience with the aid of competent authors, competent editors, and the suggestions 
of hundreds of teachers. It is a book that you can use with pride and confidence. 


Complete materials are now available including first year and second year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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West Virginia Meeting 


The annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia 
Association of Business 
Schools was held in 
Parkersburg on October 
30-31. The president, 
T. B. Cain, president, 
West Virginia Business 
College, Bluefield, pre- 
sided. The speakers 
included Lloyd R. 
Daugherty, field repre- 
sentative of the state 
approval agency, De- 
partment of Education, 
Charleston; Daniel N. 
Maxwell, chief, Train- 
ing Facilities Section, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Huntington; Carl P. Moreland, educa- 
tion benefits representative of the V. A., 
Huntington; and Mrs. Gladys Scroggins, 
Parkersburg, who was speaker at the lunch- 
eon. 

Mr. Cain was re-elected for his ninth 
consecutive term as president of the Associa- 
tion. It was decided to hold next year’s 
convention in Clarksburg. Other officers 
include vice-president, W. L. Holt, president, 
Capital City Commercial College, Charles- 
ton; and secretary, Mrs. C. F. Prickett, 
West Virginia Business College, Fairmont. 
The new executive committee includes J. E. 
Kimnach, president, Mountain State Col- 
lege, Parkersburg; R. I. Burchinal, president, 
Morgantown Business College, Morgan- 
town; Mrs. Ethel M. Carson, president, 
Century College of Commerce, Huntington; 
and C. G. Shafer, executive vice-president, 
West Virginia Business College, Bluefield. 

om e 
Hartman to Lead Tri-State 

At the annual meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association, which was 
held at Pittsburgh on November 6-7, 
Alexander I. Hartman, Robert Morris 
School, Pittsburgh, was elected president 
of the Association. The other officers elected 
were: first vice-president, Leonard Liguori, 
Stowe Township: High. School, McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania; second vice-president, 
Rosmarie Scavariel, Robinson ‘Township 
High School, Moon Run, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Helen Widner, Bellefield Girls 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh; treas- 
urer, Tobias Santarelli, Baldwin ‘Township 
High School, Pittsburgh; new director, 
Brother Charles, Central Catholic High 
School for Boys, Pittsburgh. 


T. B. Cain 
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Virginia Meeting 


Approximately 150 business teachers at- 
tended the fall meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association which was 
held in Richmond on October 30. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, who spoke on the 
topic, “Is Business Measuring Up to Its 
Responsibility?” 

At the luncheon meeting there was a 
panel discussion on the activities of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. The 
panel members were: Ola Murray, Henry 
Clay High School, Ashland; Mary Robeson, 
Culpepper High School, Culpepper, national 
president of F.B.L.A.; Nancy Bane, Chris- 
tiansburg High School, state president of 
F.B.L.A.; John Lambert, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute; Joyce Reams, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond. 

The new officers and directors are: second 
vice-president, Mildred Witten, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville; recording secretary, 
Eloise Brown, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg; treasurer, Noble Moore, Great 
Bridge High School, Great Bridge; directors: 
Margaret Jones, Galax High School; Harney 
L. Coppage, Herndon High School; Ola 
Murray, Henry Clay High School; Madeline 
Wiseman, Montivideo High School; Mrs. 
Rebecca Whitlock, James Wood High School; 
Mrs. Julia Smith Martin, Natural Bridge 
High School; Mrs. Mary McGinty, John 
Marshall High School; Joyce Haydon, 
Hermitage High School; Mrs. Katherine 
Thomas, Warwick High School; Ben Hud- 
son, Warwick High School. 


Recent Doctorates at O.S.U. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
recently awarded at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, to the following: 

Mary Virginia Moore, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Disserta- 
tion title: “The Secretary’s Responsibilities 
and Understandings Related to the Areas 
of Economics and Business Administration.” 

Stewart Fulbright, North Carolina Col- 


“lege, Durham, North Carolina. Dissertation 


title: “Training Programs in Negro Life 
Insurance Companies.” 

Keith Lucas, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. Dissertation 
title: “Criteria for the Evaluation of Pro- 
grams of Study Leading to the Master’s 
Degree That Prepare Teachers of Business 
Subjects for the Secondary Schools.”’ 














The Typewriter of the Future Contest 


(Submitted by Fred E. Guymon 
F.P.O. Navy 510 
HEDSUPPACT 

Box 25 


From far-off Naples, Italy, comes this 
report of a program designed to increase 
student pride and morale in their business 
classes by means of a “Typewriter of the 
Future” contest. 

The Naples American Dependents School 
houses its forty-two American high school 
students in a small three-story hotel, which 
has been renovated to make six classrooms. 
Since this school is in its first year, and since 
the conventional Italian hotel lacks the 
natural atmosphere of a school, much less 
that of a business education department, the 
need for appropriate decorations was felt by 
me as the business teacher. Accordingly, I 
began tacking up my collection of forty-one 
pictures of typewriters. These pictures in- 
cluded some of the old-fashioned typewriters 
and progressed on to the latest electric 
models now on the market. Below many of 
the pictures I tacked a letter from each type- 
writer company to show the quality of work 
possible on the individual models so that the 
advantages of electric typewriters, Vari- 
Typers, and so forth could be shown. Among 
the collection were combination cash register- 
calculating-posting-typing machines. 

After this border of pictures was placed 
entirely around the typewriting room I 
wanted some more material even more 
interesting to the high school students. This 
thought developed into the idea of sponsor- 
ing a “Typewriter of the Future” contest. 
So, with the help of the student council, the 
rules of the contest were drafted and posted. 
The selection of the best designed typewriter 
was to be based on neatness, practicality, 
explanation of features, design and original- 
ity. Eligibility to enter the contest was open 
to all students, regardless of membership in 
typing classes. In spite of the negligible 
value of the prizes (first prize — a quart of 
ice cream; second and third prizes—a 
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bottle of coke) the response from the stu- 
dents was very gratifying. 

At the regular student body assembly, the 
student council judges awarded John 
Samouce first prize for his version of an 
electric typewriter that he designed to oper- 
ate by an electric sliding solenoid system 
which replaces the conventional lever action, 
with the keys serving merely as electrical 
switches. Another feature of his machine 
included a dial that could be used to adjust 
the machine to different voltages and cycles. 
(U. S. electric models cannot be used in 
Italy without an electric transformer.) 

The second and third prizes were shared 
by Molly Hinshaw and Dennis Mitchell. 
Molly’s “typewriter of the future” was de- 
signed as a portable machine with a col- 
lapsible fluorescent lamp, storage drawer for 
paper, an eraser key which, when touched, 
would cause a tiny eraser to “shimmy” on 
the mistake until erased. Molly seemed most 
pleased with her idea that her typewriter, 
when in production, would be available in a 
choice of colors. 

Dennis’ model was undoubtedly the most 
original, having an intricate feature designed 
to change the operator’s speech into print. 
Dennis conceded that such an idea is vir- 
tually impossible when using the English 
language, but he emphasized that it “has 
possibilities” in Italy where the language has 
no double or silent letters, or the multi- 
tudinous phonetically-similar words that 
the English language contains. 

The collection of pictures of typewriters 
has become a very enjoyable hobby with me 
and I believe that the display is invaluable 
when decorating the business education 
department in the attempt to create a busi- 
ness atmosphere. Of the collection, the most- 
prized items are the “Typewriters of the 
Future,” which I intend to collect annually. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Walters and Nolan 

Here is a book that has been badly needed for some time. It contains twenty-three chapters covering 

such topics as business education today, the curriculum, the general business subjects, recording 

subjects, program for small schools, textbooks, equipment, visual aids, testing, standards, guidance, 

placement, and numerous other important topics that are attractively illustrated. Price, $2.80. 
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Wyoming Teacher Recruitment Project 


At its recent meeting in Casper, the 
Wyoming Business Education Association 
decided to use business teacher recruitment 
as its project for 1953-54. The following 
committee was appointed to direct the work 
during the coming year: Cassie O’Daniel, 
Cheyenne; Ruby Kreinbrook, Cody; and 
Robert L. Hitch, Laramie. 

This committee has outlined a program 
whereby every business teacher in Wyoming 
should be able to help recruit better business 
teachers for tomorrow. A brief outline of 
the committee’s program follows: 


Things to Discuss with Prospective 
Business Teachers 


. The advantages of being a business teacher. 


(a) The business teacher is prepared to enter busi- 
ness if he doesn’t find teaching to his liking. 

(b) The business teacher finds it easy to obtain 
summer employment to increase both yearly 
income and business experience. 

(c) The business teacher can see the progress he is 
making. His students type at a given rate, 
write shorthand at a given rate, or know how 
to prepare a financial statement. 

(d) The business teacher has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is helping the student prepare 
for vocational living. He is teaching a practical 
skill that will definitely be of real benefit to the 
student. 


(e) The business teacher has no discipline problems. 
His students are always too busy with type- 
writers, shorthand notebooks, or balance sheets. 

(f) Teaching salaries, for business teachers, have 
improved. One 1953 Wyoming graduate is 
making $3,700 her first year. 


. Would you like to help me teach? 


(a) Let your better students in shorthand take turns 
dictating to the class. Let them teach the class 
now and then, with you directing their work. 
This has great appeal for them. 

(b) Divide your shorthand class into slow and fast 
groups. Let your better students give dictation 
to either or both groups. 

(c) Let your better bookkeeping students help the 
slower ones. 

(d) Let your better students help you with paper 
checking. 

(e) Let your better students do anything that will 
give them a “taste” of teaching, a “taste” 
they are sure to enjoy. 


. Correspondence with teacher-training institutions. 


(a) Encourage your better students to write letters 
of inquiry to teacher-training institutions con- 
cerning their offerings. 

(b) Encourage your students to correspond with 
business-teacher trainees who may be from your 
home town. 


. Qualities of a good teacher. 


(a) Normal intelligence. 
(b) Fondness for people. 
(c) Enthusiasm for learning and teaching. 
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INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
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Report on Newspaper Advisors 


(Submitted by Robert Buelow 
Consolidated High School 


Would you like to know more about 
directing your school newspaper? Do you 
feel inadequately trained to handle this 
extracurricular activity? A recent study of 
the duties and training of high school news- 
paper advisors in Iowa revealed that literally 
hundreds of. business teachers are inade- 
quately prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility of sponsoring the school newspaper. 


A questionnaire on the training and duties 
of school newspaper advisors was sent to 
140 Iowa business teachers. One hundred 
four questionnaires were completed and 
returned. These responses formed the basis 
for the study of the duties and training of 
high school newspaper advisors. 


Training. The study revealed that a 
sizeable majority (85 per cent) of the busi- 
ness teachers had not received training in 
business education, commerce, journalism, 
or any other course that was of direct value 
to them in sponsoring the school newspaper. 
The comments of many teachers indicated 
that special training of high school news- 
paper advisors is necessary because this 
responsibility is so unfamiliar to them. 

Twenty-five per cent of the teachers polled 
agreed that experience in working on a 
newspaper in college would afford excellent 
indoctrination. The newspaper advisors 
strongly recommended that training in news- 
paper layout, and in feature and editorial 
writing be included in business teacher- 
training courses. 


Duties. In 60.9 per cent of the schools 
participating in the survey, the newspaper 
advisor actively directed the subscription 
campaign and was held responsible for 
subscription funds in 60 per cent of the 
schools. Although 26 per cent of the schools 
limited their subscriptions to the student 
body, 46 per cent actively solicited sub- 
scriptions from outside the school. 


Many schools raised the operating funds 
for the newspaper from the sale of advertise- 
ments, and in this area students gain 
valuable practical experience. Two thirds 
of the business teachers surveyed instruct 
the advertising sales committees for the 
school newspaper in the art of salesmanship 
before sending them out to sell advertise- 
ments. Ejighty-one per cent of the teachers, 
according to the survey, do not accompany 
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the advertising committee in its sales effort, 
but allow the students to succeed or fai 
on their own merits. 


Publishing. The study re -ealed that 106 
per cent of the schools secure funds for the 
school newspaper from school activities, 
such as candy sales, pencil sales, variety 
shows, plays, and dances. However, the 
most popular means of raising money is 
from a concession stand at athletic events. 

More than half of the schools mimeograph 
the school newspaper, while 19.5 per cent 
of the schools use spirit-process duplicating 
and an equal number print the newspaper. 
The prices charged by the schools selling 
subscriptions were quite reasonable. The 


median prices were 5 cents a copy, 40 cents 


a semester, and 50 cents a year. 

Beginning newspaper advisors may be 
interested to know that more schools sell 
advertisements for the period of the school 
year than for any other length of time. New 
advertisements for each edition were seldom 
used by the majority of schools. 


Recommendations. In view of the results 
of this study, the following recommenda- 
tions are presented to the teacher-training 
institutions: 


(1) Business teachers should be trained 
in methods of teaching selling techniques 
and in directing subscription selling com- 
mittees. 


(2) Business teachers need and should 
receive training in the accounting for and 
custody of school funds. 


(3) Business teachers should be trained 
in the techniques of mimeograph operation 
and in the methods of teaching the operation 
of that machine. 


(4) In view of the experience of Iowa 
teachers, business teachers should be trained 
in the techniques of selling advertisements. 


(5) It is strongly recommended that 
teacher-training institutions incorporate into 
their curriculum for business teachers some 
training in the organization and administra- 
tion of a high school newspaper. This train- 
ing should include instruction in journalistic 
techniques and an opportunity to participate 
in the actual production of a school news- 
paper. 
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Features that add 


PURPOSE and POWER 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


3rd Edition ¢ By R. R. Aurner 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a real 
classic among textbooks. It is written in a 
stimulating manner that is interesting to 
read but it is packed full of specific principles 
and applications based upon business use. 
Besides the detailed treatment of punctua- 
tion, there is a simplified punctuation guide. 
You will like the excellent selection of drills 
and problems with the systematic review. 
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... make teaching 


easier 








Grammar with a business 
background 


Plenty of short, easy drills 


A simplified punctuation 
guide 


Simplified teaching of 
paragraphs 


Constant motivation 
Systematic review 

Plenty of illustrations 
Plenty of examples 
Writing personal letters 
Letters of application 
Oral English 

A new transcription guide 


Reference section on ad- 
dresses 


Reference section on salu- 
tations 
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Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources. (Re- 
leased in 1953.) This 16-mm. sound film in color has 
been added to the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, free loan library and was 
sponsored by the Sinclair Refining Company. It may 
be shown in 25 minutes. 


Summary. This new film shows how the combination 
of rich natural wealth and a pioneering spirit has 
transformed a wilderness where buffalo flourished to a 
rich and progressive state. The film shows how Okla- 
homa’s land, mineral, forest and water resources 
formed the base for thé state’s phenomenal develop- 
ment. The film shows coal mining, both strip and under- 
ground; lead and zinc mining and refining; the extrac- 
tion of limestone and gypsum by open-pit methods 
and the fabrication of gypsum into insulating board; 
granite quarrying; clay mining and pottery making; 
and hydraulic mining of high-grade glass sand, followed 
by the making of glassware. Oil, the greatest of 
Oklahoma’s natural resources, is treated extensively 
in the film. The state’s forest industries are depicted, 
as is its diversified agriculture, which yields such crops 
as wheat, corn, watermelons, and strawberries, to say 
nothing of high-grade beef cattle. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school classes in economic geography. 

Rental. “Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources” may 
be obtained from Graphic Services Section, Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania. Free rental except for transportation charges 


both ways. 
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Do You Belong In Advertising? (Released in 
1951.) This 35-mm. sound-slide film was prepared by 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago and pre- 
sented by the Advertising Federation of America. 
There are two parts to this sound slide-film and the 
record operates at 3314 revolutions a minute. The 
film may be shown in approximately 30 minutes. 


Summary. This film was designed and prepared to 
provide vocational guidance in the field of advertising. 
Its contents are based on research knowledge and 
materials supplied by many people in education and in 
advertising. In actual on-the-job scenes and simple 
language, this film presents advertising as a vocation 
including the following topics: (1) What advertising is 
and how it works, (2) The jobs in the advertising field, 
(3) The actual size of the advertising field, (4) The 
type of person the student needs to be in order to be 
successful in advertising, and (5) The knowledge and 
training the student will need and what he can do to 
help prepare himself for a place in advertising. 

The following six general classifications of jobs in 
advertising are explained and illustrated in the film: 
(1) research, (2) creative, (3) buying, (4) selling, (5) 
production, and (6) administrative. The film also 
emphasizes that advertising not only provides a higher 
standard of living for the greatest number of people 
but also helps to inform and educate people so that 
they can live fuller, happier lives. 

A teacher’s guide and several booklets on advertising 
accompany the film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in advertising and vocational guidance. All 
distributive education students would be interested 
in this film. 


Sale and Rental. “Do You Belong in Advertising?” 
may be obtained from Advertising Federation of 
America, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. The selling price to high schools and colleges is 
$25.00 and the rental price is $10.00. 


Industrial Purchasing. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color is one of a 
series of films that treats one important department of 
business. The titles of other films in the series are: 
“The Importance of Selling,” “Insurance Against Fire 
Losses,” “Office Courtesy,” and “Office Teamwork.” 
Dr. Howard T. Lewis, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
acted as collaborator. The film may be shown in ap- 
proximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film reveals the importance of the 
director of purchasing in an industrial plant. It portrays 
the purchasing agent in his capacity as buyer of every- 
thing purchased by the company and reveals actual 
problems of buying materials and machines. The film 
highlights the teamwork that is necessary between the 
purchasing department and other key departments of 
the firm. The film explains the functions of the pur- 
chasing agent when the sales department calls for more 
value of a manufactured item at less cost to meet 
competition. The steps taken by the purchasing agent 
to manufacture a refrigerator at less cost are shown in 
the film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in business principles and management on the 
senior high school level. 


Sale and Rental. “Industrial Purchasing” may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, In- 
corporated, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
The selling price is $170. The rental price for a three- 
day period is $7.00. 
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~\Co-operative Business Education: Let’s Talk 
It Over. (Released in 1953.) This $35-mm. sound film- 
strip available in black and white was produced by the 
Michigan Vocational Business Education Society in co- 
operation with Western Michigan College of Education 
and the University of Michigan. A committee of co- 
ordinators appointed by the Michigan Vocational 
Business Education Society worked together for a 
period of two years to prepare the filmstrip. The two 
plastic tape recordings available for use with the film- 
strip operate at speeds of 334 inches a second and 7% 
inches a second. The speed of the tape recorder avail- 
able in the school should be checked before the tape 
recordings are ordered. The filmstrip may be shown in 
15 minutes. 


Summary. The filmstrip includes a description of the 
co-operative training program in retail selling and in the 
office occupations. This filmstrip should give students 
a better idea about: (1) The co-ordinator’s place in the 
program; (2) The way in which related instruction is 
determined; and (3) What the student can expect from 
the program. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip may be shown to 
high school students interested in the co-operative 
training program in retail selling and the office occupa- 
tions. The information contained in the filmstrip would 
be valuable to students who have just enrolled in the 
co-operative training program. 


Sale. “Co-Operative Business Education: Let’s 
Talk It Over” may be purchased from Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The selling price 
of the filmstrip is as follows: (1) Filmstrip, black and 
white, with Teachers’ Guide — $3.00; (2) Filmstrip, 
black and white, with Teachers’ Guide and with sound 
recording (15 minutes) on tape supplied by the pur- 
chaser to Audio-Visual Education Center, University 
of Michigan — $3.65; (3) Filmstrip, black and white, 
with Teachers’ Guide and with plastic tape, sound 
recording (15 minutes) at 334 inches a second speed — 
$5.00; and (4) Filmstrip, black and white, with Teachers’ 
Guide and with plastic tape, sound recording (15 
minutes) at 71% inches a second speed — $5.75. 


Careers in Economics. (Released in 1953.) This 
35-mm. sound filmstrip in color is presented by the 
Evening and Extension Division, The City College 
School of Business, New York. The record operates at 
$314 revolutions a minute. Dr. John I. Griffin, De- 
partment of Economics, City College of New York, 
acted as technical adviser. This filmstrip may be shown 
in approximately 13 minutes. 


Summary. The filmstrip centers around a group of 
students about to start their first course in economics. 
The students ask the professor the following questions 
about economics: (1) What does an economist do? 
(2) What does one have to know to be an economist? 
(3) What are the employment opportunities? (4) Are 
there careers for women? The professor answers these 
questions by utilizing specific case histories, facts and 
figures, and comments of leading economists. The 
filmstrip outlines some of the duties performed by 
economists in industry, labor, and banking and finance. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip may be used for 
vocational guidance purposes on the high school level. 
Teachers of economics would also want to show the 
film at the beginning of the economics course. 

Sale and Rental. “Careers in Economics” may be 
purchased from The Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
The City College, 17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. The selling price is $20.00 and the rental 
price is $3.00. 
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Office Teamwork. ‘(Released in 1953.) This 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white 
was produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Incorporated. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, acted as educational 
collaborator. The film may be shown in 12 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes and illustrates the 
importance of cooperation among the members of a 
business organization. It dramatizes representative 
office situations in which teamwork is necessary, and 
reveals the effects of various employee attitudes on 
company morale and business. 


Recommended Use. The film may be shown to any 
group of high school students interested in business 
education. It would be particularly interesting to 
classes in office practice, advanced typewriting, and 
business principles and management. 


Sale and Rental. “Office Teamwork” may be obtained 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Incorporated, 
1860 East 85th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. The selling 
price of a black and white print is $50.00 and for 
color $100. The rental price for a black and white 
print is $2.50 and for color $4.00. 


225,000-Mile Proving Ground. (Released in 
1953.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color 
replaces two older railroad films entitled “On the Track” 
and “Whistle in the Night.” The new film is presented 
by the American Association of Railroads and may be 
shown in approximately 19 minutes. 


Summary. This film tells the story of how America’s 
vast railroad network keeps up to maximum efficiency 
through continual research, invention, and investment. 
The film shows the spectacular change-over from steam 
power to Diesel power. The centralized traffic control 
used in large railroad terminals is shown and explained 
in the film. The film points out the vast amount of 
shipping that is done in various types of railroad cars 
and points out the important part that railroads have 
played in the economic program of the United States. 


Recommended Use. General business students, when 
studying the unit on transportation, would find this 
film interesting and helpful. 


Rental. “225,000-Mile Proving Ground” may be ob- 
tained from the Princeton Film Center, Incorporated, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Free rental except for transpor- 
tation charges. 


Japan: The Land and the People. (Released 
in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture available 
in color or black and white was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Dr. John H. Garland, professor of 
geography, University of Illinois, Urbana, acted as 
educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
11 minutes. 


Summary. This film describes how eighty-three mil- 
lion people support themselves in a mountainous, 
island nation, small in area, where arable land is ex- 
tremely limited. The cultivation of rice, tea, silkworms, 
and timber and the development of modern industries 
are shown, as well as Japan’s growth in the post-World 
War II era. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Japan: The Land and the 
People” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price of a black and white print is $50.00 and 


for color $100. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film rental library. 
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Visual Aids and Reading References on Busi- 


ness Careers. 1953. Monograph 84. This 16-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph contains a repre- 
sentative list of materials classified in the categories 
of visual aids and reading references, both for students 
and for teachers or counselors. Visual aids and reading 
references for the following subject areas are included 
‘in the monograph: (1) Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
(2) Stenographic and Secretarial; (3) General Clerical; 
and (4) Merchandising and Selling. The monograph 
also contains a section on general reading references 
and visual aids. Many of the visual aids and reading 
references contained in the monograph may be used 
in conjunction with the chart “Careers in Business” 
showing the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, 
and top positions in the four general job classifica- 
tions of bookkeeping and accounting, stenographic and 
secretarial, general clerical, and merchandising. Single 
copies of the monograph and the chart are free to 
interested persons. Send your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Mathematical Tables for Short Cut Figuring. 
1952. This 13-page, printed, paper-bound booklet con- 
tains tables that may be used to determine (1) chain 
discounts, (2) decimal equivalents, (3) conversion, 
(4) reciprocals, (5) constants, (6) interest factors, and 
(7) selling price factors. Free. Address your requests 
to R. C. Allen Business Machines, Incorporated, 


678 Front Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan. 
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Good Classroom Practices in Business Edu- 
cation. 1953. Monograph 85. This 58-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph is a report on one of five 
projects sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. Members of 
the committee that prepared this report are H. G. 
Enterline, Chairman; Inez Ray Wells, Editor; Theodore 
Woodward, M. Fred Tidwell, John Moorman, and 
Mary Bell. The monograph contains classroom prac- 
tices in the following subjects: (1) Basic and Consumer 
Business; (2) Bookkeeping; (3) Business Communica- 
tion; (4) Business Law; (5) Distributive Education 
and Salesmanship; (6){ Guidance and Placement; (7) 
Office Practice and Business Machines; (8) Personality 
and Character Traits; (9) Shorthand; (10) Transcrip- 
tion; and (11) Typewriting. All Delta Pi Epsilon 
chapters were invited to submit good classroom prac- 
tices in the various subjects. The names of the-mem- 
bers, along with their chapter designations, who sub- 
mitted practices are listed in the monograph. Single 
copies free to interested persons. Send your requests 
to South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; 
New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand. 
1953. By Louis A. Leslie. This 497-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book presents a treatment of Gregg shorthand 
teaching and testing processes. The book presents a 
carefully documented history of the various teaching 
methods, explaining how they have been developed 
from the many teaching devices that are available. It 
contains the following chapters: Chapter I, The Story 
of Shorthand Teaching Methods; Chapter II, The 
Story of the Functional Method; Chapter ITI, Science- 
Type Teaching of Elementary Shorthand; Chapter IV, 
Language-Art Teaching of Elementary Shorthand; 
Chapter V, Shorthand Penmanship; Chapter VI, 
Dictation and the Development of Shorthand Speed; 
Chapter VII, Testing and Grading Shorthand; Chapter 
VIII, Methods of Teaching Transcription; Chapter IX, 
Shorthand Teaching Devices; Chapter X, Provision for 
Individual Differences; Chapter XI, Prognosis, Diagno- 
sis, and Remedial Teaching; Chapter XII, Shorthand 
Fallacies; Chapter XIII, Shorthand Teaching Prob- 
lems; Chapter XIV, Significant Research Affecting 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand; and Chapter XV, The 
Psychology of Skill as It Applies to the Teaching of 
Shorthand. Price $5.50. Order from Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


Handbook of NAM Activities and Services 
For Education-Industry Co-operation. 1952. 
This 16-page, printed, paper-bound booklet briefly 
reviews the accomplishments of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers over the past fifty-five years in 
stimulating public interest in education. The booklet 
describes the composition of the education department 
and advisory groups of the association and lists the 
general and specific objectives of the association in 
relation to education-industry co-operation. The hand- 
book explains that industry is interested in co-operating 
with education because continued spiritual, social and 
material progress as a free nation depends upon (1) citi- 
zens who understand the problems of our free competi- 
tive, industrial economy and who will participate in 
their solutions and (2) employees who will be an effec- 
tive part of industry in making its maximum contribu- 
tion to the public good. The handbook also includes a 
number of resolutions which state the association’s 
position on major issues related to education. Free. 
Address your requests to National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. 
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These color filmstrips make 


BOOKKEEPING 


more interesting 


more effective 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART | 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART lil 


These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping. They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how's and why’s of the 
subject. 
































From ‘“The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I’’ 


“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’’ 


The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42 frame, single- 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’’ 


This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 
ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame, 
in color. Price $5.00. 


ee ee ee ‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’ 


the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 


lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 


Distributed by 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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One Way Street 


A truck driver, in a hurry to get to his destination, 
missed a turn in the road. He ran across a farmer’s 
yard and straight into the kitchen of the house, where 
the farmer’s wife was cooking a meal. She looked up 
briefly, then nonchalantly went on stirring the stew 
on the stove. The truck driver, somewhat confused and 
embarrassed, managed to blurt out: 

“Can you tell me how to get to Hagerstown?” 


“Yep,”’ answered the woman calmly, “straight past 
the dining room table, then turn right beyond the 
piano.” 


Hero Worship 


A Bostonian visiting San Antonio asked a native: 
“What is that dilapidated looking ruin over there?” 

“That, suh, is the Alamo, where 136 immortal Texans 
held off an army of 15,000 of Santa Ana’s regulars for 
four days.” 

“Um-m-m,” said the Bostonian, “and who was that 
man on horseback on that hill over there?” 

“That, suh, is a statue of a Texas ranger who killed 
46 Apaches in single-handed combat and broke up 
27 riots in his lifetime. Where you from, stranger?” 

“T’m from Boston. We have our heroes, too — Paul 
Revere, for instance.” 

“Paul Revere!” snorted the Texan. “You mean 
that fellow who had to ride for help?” 
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A Windy Day 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a strong wind. 
He gave chase. A woman screamed from a near-by 
farmhouse: 


“What are you doing there?” 
“Getting my hat,” he replied. 
“Your hat,” exclaimed the woman. ‘“That’s our 
little black hen you’re chasing.” 
°° © e@ 


A Turn for the Worse 
Patient: “Doctor, what I need is something to stir 
me up — something to put me in fighting-trim. Did 
you put anything like that in this prescription?” 
Doctor: “No. You will find that in the bill.” 


Change of Tactics 
Boxer: “Have I done him any damage?” 
Disgusted Second: ‘‘No, but keep swinging. The 
draft might give him a cold.” 


Not According to Hoyle 
Mrs. Jones (to bridge expert): “‘In the same circum- 
stance, how would you have played the hand?” 
Bridge Expert: “Under an assumed name, ma’am.” 
eee 
A Soothsayer 


A girl went to a palmist to have her hand read. 


“T see you are in love with a tall man with a front 
tooth missing,” the woman told her. 


“That’s right.” 

“I see he has asked you to marry him.” 
“Yes, that’s right.” 

“And his name is Bill Jones.” 


“That’s marvelous! How can you tell all that from 
the lines on my hand?” 


“It’s not the lines I’m telling by,” the palmist said. 
“Tt’s the ring you're wearing. I gave it back to Bill 
two weeks ago.” 

eee 
Waiting at the Church 

“Would you believe it? He actually ran away as 
they were standing at the altar about to be married!” 

“Lost his nerve, I suppose?” 

“No — found it again.” 

e @« e 
A Penny Saved 

Lucy: “Mother, Tillie gets a dime every time she 
takes cod liver oil.” 

Mother: “And what does she do with the money?” 

Lucy: “Well, she puts it in a box until she gets 50 
cents; then her mother buys more cod liver oil.” 

eee 
Indispensable 

“I suppose you will miss your boy while he is at 

college?” 


“Yep,” replied Farmer Perkins. “I dunno what 
I'll do without him. He’s got the livestock so they 
won’t move unless he gives ’em the college yell, and 
I can’t remember it.” 
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to improve penmanship. 
A simple, progressive 
plan, but not a system. 





Here is a realistic way 4 









Applied 
PENMANSHIP 


By L. H. Lyon 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is a combination textbook and workbook. Each lesson 
is complete on one sheet of two pages. General instructional material is left 
in the book when assignments are torn out and submitted for checking. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is not a penmanship system. It is a book for improving 
handwriting. Each student starts with whatever ability he has and is guided 
through a series of lessons that help him to improve his handwriting skill. Both 
arm and finger movement are advocated. The student is required to apply his 
new skills to problems that involve writing without lines, writing in spaces that 
are not of standard height, writing on lines that are a little short for the material, 
and planning arrangement of handwritten material. The exercises have been 
chosen for their functional value in teaching handwriting and for their motiva- 
tional effect. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher desires summer teaching —_ in 
school or college. Has experience in high school, busi- 
ness school, and college teaching and holds A.B., B.S. 
in Ed. and M.A. degrees. Can teach French, Spanish, 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and business English. 
Would prefer Great Lakes region. Address, No. 77. 





Position wanted by lady with Master’s degree, com- 
mercial teachers’ certificate, and eleven years’ teaching 
experience in business colleges Can teach accounting 

— et auditing systems, C.P.A. review, Gregg short- 

and, and Speedwriting. Address, No. 78. 





Management of school wanted by former school owner. 
Accustomed to working ten to twelve hours a day. 
Capable of handling advertising, promotion, publicity, 
supervision, etc. of school of any size. Might accept salary 
and commission. Prefer Southeastern or Central States, 
but would go anywhere if interesting offer arises. Noted 
for outstanding work. Address, No. 79. 





Mature woman, experienced teacher of typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand, with B.S. degree, desires 
teachin ition in business college or private school 
in one of the Southern or Eastern States. Address, No. 88. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Man partner wanted by former business school owner 
with or without capital to start a business college in good 
location. Young college man with degree or older ex- 

rienced man capable of handling accounting, etc. 

ould like for him to have had field experience, if pos- 
sible. Young unmarried man or unattached older man 
preferred. Address, No. 80. 
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Mature woman with business school experience ir 
teaching all business subjects wanted. Must be willing 
to assist with management and accept responsibility 
in two-teacher school. Excellent salary. Apartment 
available in school building. Applicants desired im- 
mediately from Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas area. 
Address, No. 81. 


Woman teacher of general business subjects and 
elementary and advanced accounting wanted for spring 
semester, 1954, in a private college in Kansas. Experience 
desired, but not essential. Send picture, credentials, 
and education with first letter. May reside on campus 
if desired. Address, No. 82. 


Accounting instructor wanted for well-recognized 
business college with junior college standing, located 
in Midwest. Must be able to handle all business ad- 
ministration subjects as well as accounting and be 
available for soliciting in summer months. Attractive 
salary and permanent connection if you qualify. Posi- 
tion open immediately. Address, No. 83. 


English and psychology instructor wanted for suc- 
cessful business school of long standing in Ohio. Must 
be qualified to teach English, psychology, and speech. 
ps ogy to earn excellent commissions in summer 
= — Attractive salary if you can qualify. Address, 
o. 84. 





Man or woman wanted to operate and teach in small 
business school. Good opportunity. Will offer salary, 
plus share in the profits. Located in small town, large 
rural area to draw from. Address, No. 85. 





Business college located in Texas wishes to employ 
aggressive registrar for field work and train for active 
management or ownership of school. If interested, 
write for details and give references. Address, No. 90 





Accounting and typewriting instructor wanted by 
one of the better business schools in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. Man or woman, capable of soliciting will have 
attractive salary and pleasant relations. Position avail- 
able March 1 or June 1. Please write full qualifications 
in first letter. Address, No. 91. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business teacher with several degrees 
and outstanding records in shorthand and typing, and 
who can teach all business subjects, would like to buy a 
school at a reasonable price. Will consider leasing. 
Location immaterial. Give full details in first letter. 
Address, No. 86. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Private business school in New York State for sale. 
Two to three-teacher school. Registered for V.A. train- 
ing. Equipment and school modern and up to date. 
All typewriters purchased since World War II. No compe- 
tition. School has always been well operated. Owner 
has other business interests. Rent paid until March 1, 
1954. Address, No. 87. 





Three-teacher school for sale. Located in densely 
populated area on Mid-Atlantic Coast. Virtually no 
competition. Established twenty-five years. Member 
N.A.C.B.S. Excellent reputation; well equipped; good 
quarters and location. Approved for,veteran training. 
Well-developed Speedwriting shorthand program in 
operation. ideal set-up for man and wife. Outstanding 
opportunity for live-wire promoter. Will consider 
partnership arrangement or sale on terms. Owner 
reluctant to sell but has other business interests. Ad- 
dress, No. 89. 
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